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‘PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, BY contention might have been avoided, and all ques- | lation to those already connected with us. That over may be the case in sees countries, yet in | oO sted the neincicle. i feat 
tions, been amicably adjusted between the two | is, the repeal of a law only forbids its extension, | this there can be no doubt, that every act of the Kent 


WLLLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, bodies. | not its continued é itution, j | 
i Lule r ar eet : operation. The Plan effected a | legislature repugnant to the constitution, is abso-} 5. The abrogation of the P! i This principle can have nothi i 
S. EB. Corner of. Seventh and G. e streets. |. The third method was to assume that the acts in| union between us and Congregationalists, its ab- | lutely void.” p. 167. “The framers of the consti- | it is effect case of ithe 
of corg’ 21 question were illégal'and void. and to d ’ _— ’ pon that of 1808, or ynods, pt on the assumption, 
ROM me "? | question were ulega void, and to determine to | rogation dissolves that union. This is the common | tution must be understood to have employed words | on the churches received under it. This has al-|that the acts of the Assembly in relation to them 
or been sense view of the case. The Plan says that} intheir natural sense, and to have intended what ways appeared to us the most extraordinary argu-| were of a judicial nature. This, however, the As- 
‘ PHILADELPHIA. oe 18 | urse which has been adopted ;| Christians of another denomination may sit in our | they have said; and in construing the extent of} ment connected with this whole subject. It is not | sembly deny. They state explicitly, that they do. 


Per Eee whether wisely or unwisely it is not for us to say. | Presbyteri nd be ted in all hurch | the ich i a: ; nee A 
re : 1s) say. yteries, a represented in all our chu powers which it creates, there is no other rule i not i “ 
to question either the motives | courts ; its repeal says that they can do so no/| than to consider the language of the instrument that elthor of ts 
(7°Communications and business letters frem a distance should | Ot the wisdom of those who have advised this|longer. Such is admitted to be the effect of the | which confers them, in connexion with the pur nod nods; nor to di ] ion i ) 
be addressed te the publisher at Philadelphia, course, it may not be out of pl i i i 1 P The three synods came into connexion with us, under to disturb the pastoral relation Bi any 
‘Trausi>Three Dolla Ne iidielah cd Tie babi | 0 out of place to examine its abrogation of this term of agreement with the As- | ses for which they wery conferred.” p. 177. he | the latter, and not under the former Plan, should | Church; nor to interfere with the duties or rela- 
oe reeds tach he eee rv ‘ine probable results, and the correctness of some of the | sociations of New England. Such is the acknow- | rights and liberties of the people could in no coun- say just. what they have said. But it is surprising | tions of private Christians in their respective con-. 
tal | Soon after the rng of the| precedent wore ala tho amerton upon which the argument simply t declare in what 

; ; : ’ mpac ween different states or churches. c elr mouths inst oppressive and | fo , tion they stand to the i ; 

particularly interested, were called | our civil government had by law allowed the citi- | illega] acts. When Charles I. the right ground of this declaration 
before the explration-af their respective years, will be consid- together, and, in most instances, resolved that they | zens of rance or England certain commercial or | to give to his proclamations the force of law, and | of the synod of Albany, published in the New York | 20r immoralities in conduct, nor any other judicial 
= phate or Tana aiadieed entil cere would retain their present organization ; that they | political privileges, they might be rightfully enjoy-| to exact money under the name of benevolences, Observer, Sep. 12 1835, and in the Presbyterian, | Offence, it is simply and solely unconstitutional or- 
are paid, except at the tionjof the publisher, considered the Plan of Union a sacred compact, and | ed as long as the law continued in force, but would | and without consent of parliament, he could plead, Sep. 16, 1837 arose out of a request of the synod of | ganization. A general Assembly may assuredly. ] 

Notices of Removals, erders for disrontinuance, and Communi- | therefore could not consent to the dissolution of the | necessarily cease when the law was repealed. gag | for the former, the usage of a hundred Albany to the General Amanbee to plein their | entertain the question, whether an inferior julien 4 

eieist “pee aeagopealree! to yee attention, connexion between them and the Congregational | Had such citizens for a series of years been allow- | years. Henry VIII. Elizabeth, James I. had, over | union and correspondence, upon certain terms, with | tory is constituted according to the requirements. 

dath pepalliion of do = akon A we ded ro $5 churches under their care; that they would, as| ed to vote at all our elections, could they continue | and over, done the same thing. Parliament had | the Middle Association, and the Northern Associ- | Of our form of government. And a decision of that 

be made in advance, usual, commission delegates to the next General |to claim the right when the law giving them the | been silent; the people had acquiesced. Had the | ate Presbytery. To this request the Assembly ac- | question in the negative, is not a judicial decision. 

= : Assembly, and instruct them to demand their seats | privilege was repealed ? Admitting the right to| nation then lost its rights? Had Magna Charta| ceded. The former of these bodies, according to| The Assembly first abrogate the Plan of Union, 

From the Biblienl Repertory for April, 1838, in that body. As far as we know, not a single repeal, there can be no question as to its opera- | become, by a contrary usage, a dead letter? Was | the report of 1809, embraced twenty-one churches, | 2nd then say they consider that abrogation as put- 

. pertory tor April, presbytery within the four synods has consented to | tion. Hampden justly condemned for refusing to pay | the latter, as we understand, about twelve or fif.| ting an end to their connexion with all bodies. 

STATE OF THE CHURCH. withdraw from their Congregational churches.; We maintain, therefore; that if it be conceded | these exactions? Nine, indeed, out of the twelve | teen. Here then was permission to receive, on | formed in pursuance of that Plan. This is no more 

The measures adopted by the last General A- Not satisfied with this separate action of the pres- | that the General Assembly had the constitutional | jadges, decided for usage against the constitution. | certain conditions, two definite ecclesiastical bodies, | @ judicial process than the severing our connexion, 

sembly have now. been: the gubject of constant dia- byteries, delegates were appointed, who met in authority to abrogate the Plan of Union, every But did this alter the matter? Does any one now | with their thirty-three or thirty-six churches. Can | With the Reformed Dutch church, or the Associa- 
cussing Mca ated Tne orak, hes convention at Auburn, August 17, 1837, and re-/ thing isconceded. Ifthe Assembly had a right to | think Hampden wrong and the judges right? Un- any one conceive how permission to receive thirty- | tion of New Hampshire, would be. 

Sonuasil with akwumente bath for nnd ¢ eS  ahcie solved, unanimously, that the acts of the General |say they will no longer recognize Presbyteries | der our own government it is a doubtful point | six churches, can be tortured into a permission to} The “ gross disorders” mentioned in the second, 

validity ahd Sestion:. “‘Aleeiit all -4ur a eervem sndic. Assembl » disowning the four synods, “are null | composed partly of Presbyterians and partly of | whether congress have a right to establish a na- | receive two hundred? The number received must | Tesolution, in relation to the three synods of New 

peeve tcp sableet od Cini tuie aod Meanie 908 and void;” they declared that they consider the Congregationalists, then the whole case is deci-| tional bank. In this case the decjsiong of the su-| indeed far exceed two hundred; for almost the en- | York, are not mentioned as the ground of the de-. 
and pronoanced an opinion aaced in their justifi.’ r ig nig gpccruing. to the churches from the Plan of| ded; for it all turns on this one point. All that the | preme court, the repeated acts of bot sof the | tire basis of three synods, embracing upwards of clarative act contained in the first resolution, but. 
dutch ted tae aebaeeitian cone Sewage 7 =o Unior'to be inviolable, that “ an almost immemori-| Assembly did is included in that one declaration. gislature, the long continued acquiescence of the | four hundred churches, was the Congregational | merely as an inducement for the immediate deci- 
ken for granted, that the minds 7 pe phtemmhadie ert al usage and acquiesence have committed the| They knew that all the Presbyteries of the Wes- | people, might perhaps be allowed to settle the mat- | churches of that region.* Yet we are gravely told sion of the whole subject. Not one word is said 
the iakiton and be thin tical finally ectiled om the original confederated parties, by whom the con- | tern Reserve were thus organized, and they there-| ter. But is this the fact? Does the country feel | that all these churches were received in virtue of | Of erroneous doctrine, nor of any other disorders 
one side Go tha mine 0d aoe abe asain Bot stitution eH was framed and adopted, to guaran- | fore said they could not any longer regard them as | itself precluded from raising the constitutional ob- | the permission to receive the two bodies just men- than those connected with the Plan of Union.* 
open‘the subject, or picietiddhten ainner the gaband ae eae ! eA of that important pact ;” and that| connected with the Presbyterian Church. They | jection? And if, instead of being a doubtful case, | tioned, with their thirty-six congregatiors. We do| The Assembly simply say that the fact the Plan 
wen a ial Meuiae Wr Duly test. Since ; a Cc tie es cannot now be dismembered and | thought that they had sufficient evidence that such j It were one of palpable violation of the constitution, | not understand this; and those who make the as- | has been abused, greatly increased their desire to. 
ae ne eich “a ranchised. That these brethren had a per-| was the fact also with regard to the Presbyteries does any one imagine that the plea of usage and} sertion are bound to explain it. What do the Au-| put an end to its operation. All the remarks. 
ee: ges bevpnetidll “ile STE seoupects of our “oh right to take this course, no one can doubt. | of the three Synods in New York; and they there- | acquiescence would be listened toa moment? Our} burn convention mean by saying “THE wHoxs| therefore in these legal opinions, about the injus- 
Cia dat ia Spot te diembere. To sorte of en it was submitted to their option either to| fore made the same declaration with regard to General Assembly, though a representative and | rrerxritory embracing the three synods of New tice of a condemnation founded on vague charges 
Sade cat paren MANE the! aticntion of our separate from their Congregational churches, or them. In case, however, there was a mistake in legislative body, were long in the habit of inviting | York came into connexion with the Presbyterian and uncertain rumours, though true “en important, 
vied: | from the General Assembly, they were certainly | any instance as to this point, it was ordered that | #ny minister, who happened to be present at its de- | Church, so far as they were Congregationalists,” in | have no relation to the present case. ‘These sy- 

- eliadat matted betetlinteateind that, actord- at liberty to make their selection. The question | any Presbytery that could make it appear that its { liberations, to sit and vote as a corresponding | virtue of the Plan of 1808. Does this mean that nods were not judged on the ground of vague 

ing to the repeated declaration of the General As- is, whether their refusal to submit to the abroga- organization was purely Presbyterian, should sojmember. No one objected. The thing went on,| the Assembly, in consenting to receive two eccle- charges, nor on the evidence of uncertain rumours. 

Galil, the obisel of ti adta eotbplained of, was wa of the Plan of Union, is consistent with | report itself to the next General Assembly. Ifthe} year after year, until it became an established | giastical bodies, consented to receive the whole ter- They were not judged at all. The principle that 

tha laparation Pl fron | the “ ie continued or renewed connexion with the/ Presbyterians within these Synods, chose to se-{ usage. At last, however, when the church was} ritory covered by the three synods, and therefore | the constitution does not recognize mixed presby- 

Pruiipierian Church. Vor this purpose they ay res yeerian ivatoh ? It certainly cannot be on| parate themselves from Congregationalists, they | enlarged, it was seen that this custom operated | aj] the churches which then existed, or have since | teries was applied to them, and it was left to their 

ict Gn Sad oP Siekcdl unt ddcldrod that no any other - hee than that the General Assembly | would place themselves out of the scope of the | most unfairly on the distant portions, and was in | been formed upon it? If this explanation is too decision, whether they would continue in this 

jodianhicy telaseiad: Maleate ta that plan, part! - api ws be to decree that abrogation, and to} above mentioned declaration, and no obstacle was | fact, subversive of the very character of the house | monstrous to be possible, what does it mean? | mixed condition and stay out of the church, or sepa- | 

’ BET Ee Deschvtctar if order the inferior judicatories to carry it into effect. | placed in the way of their being recognized.* The | as a representative body. Could usage be pleaded } There is no clause in the agreement which admits | Tate from Congregationalism and come in. They A 

a ne se he’ Prish : This, however, is @ position which we are persuaded | whole question therefore is, whether this declara- | in defence of such a rule, or against its abrogation? | of its indefinite extension. It refers to those two | have, it appears, decided for the former. q 
cevtin (hacch. Ae Canine ‘ions ‘ve eel on cannot be maintained. It is expressly relinquished | tion of the General Assembly, with regard to mixed | It was in equal violation of the constitution that | bodies as then constituted, and to no others. If There are two misapprehensions in Mr. Wood’s 
sate ail Pee ae as Bencdd the in the legal opinion given by Mr. Wood, and is vir-| Presbyteries, is constitutional and valid? Can it } the Assembly so long allowed the delegates of the | then the Congregational churches within these sy- | Opinion which ought to be corrected. He seems 
P ames aaah shoe ahead oe eas fem per tually renounced in that of Chancellor Kent. These | be that such lawyers as Mr. Wood and Chancellor | New England Associations to vote in its meetings. | nodg did not come in under the Plan of 1801, there | to think that the ground of the decision of the As- 
miei nphee gow sata ai ue “¥ esa oak WE brethren, therefore, have their own lawyers against | Kent have pronouced it to be “illegal and void ;” | For this agreement, long usage might be urged. | jg not a shadow of a warrant for the connexion, as | Sembly was the previous, and not the present con- 
welt estar 7 S seaaamit ax het, a mis ‘ them. Besides, there are comparatively few per- that the General Assembly is bound, te the end of | But does this prove either that the thing was right, | it relates to by far the greater portion of them. dition of these churches and presbyteries. “Ifa 
Church re + aot od ° hi & h ur} sons, not connected with one or the other of the| time, to allow Congregationalists to sit in our ju- | or that the hands of the Presbyterian church were | 'That plan is the only one which covers the whole congregation,” he says, “at present Presbyterian, 
; v other »ynods, within whose | four synods, who question the right of the Assem- | dicatories, to decide on the standing of our minis-| tied up so that they must for ever submit to it? ground. It permitted a union with Congregational | Were originally infidels, that circumstance would 


bounds there was more or less of this irregularity, 
were directed to correct the evil as far as it was 
found to exist, so that all the churches connected 
with the General Assembly should be organized 
agreeably to the provisions of the constitution. 
Such ministers and churches, within the bounds of 
the excluded Synods, as were strictly Presbyte- 
rian in doctrine and order, and should wish to unite | 
themselves with our Church, were directed to ap- 
ply to those Presbyteries most convenient to their 
respective locations. And jin case there were any 
regular Presbyteries thus jsituated, they were di- 
rected to make application to the next General 
Assembly.* 


{t is obvious that there were three courses open | in our judicatories, or be represented in our Gene-|t 


to those affected by these measures. ‘s~- first 
was to submit to them. This course was adopted 
by the Synod of New Jersey. In obedience to the 
requisition of the General Assembly, they directed 
the only Presbytery within |their bounds embracing 
Congregational churches ‘to take order, as soon 
as it can conveniently be done, to bring all churches 
within its bounds to an entire conformity with our 
standards, and to inform such churches that they 
can retain their present connexion with the Pres- 
bytery on no other terms.” “In giving,” it is 
said, “the foregoing direction to the Presbytery of 
Montrose, the Synod have|no desire to interfere 
‘with the relations hitherto existing be- 
tween the Presbytery : 

churches under its care, farther than to separate 
them from their present connexion, so that they 
shall not be considered a |constituent part of the 
said Presbytery, nor be entitled to a vote or repre- 
sentation in it.” These resolutions were, as we 
understand, adopted unanimously ; having received 
the support of some of those who, on the floor of 
the General Assembly, had been most prominent 
and zealous in resisting the abrogation of the Plan 
of Union. The same course was open to the four 
excluded Synods. By separating themselves from 
their Congregational and accommodation churches, 
they could, in obedience to/the Genural Assembly, 
apply either as indjyidual ¢hurches or ministers to 
the most convenient’ Presbytery; or as Presbyte- 
ries to the next General Assembly. 

This course would indeed require submission to 
measures which these brethren regarded as unkind 
and even unjust; and might, fora time, have oc- 

ioned many inconveniences. But, on the other 
hand, it cannot long be regarded either as an injus- 
tice or hardship, that the General Assembly should 
require, that all churches entitled to‘representation 
in uur judicatories, and to participation in our gov- 
ernment, should conform to the constitution which 
they administer. It was submitted to ihe option 
of all the Presbyteries within these Synods, either 
to separate from Congregationalism or from the 
General Assembly. If they refused to do the for- 
mer, they cannot long expect the sympathy of the 
public, should they be shut|up to the other alterna- 
tive. | 

The second course open to these Synods, and to 
those who side with them, was to act upon the 
conviction which they avowed on the floor of the 


the Congregational | 


of that abrogation, the synod coul@ not expect the 


bly, applicable not to the presbyteries of the four 


bly to abolish the Plan of Union; there are more | ters, to form and administer our laws, pronounce | John Randolph said, he never could forget that 
who doubt the propriety of the act disowning the | authoritatively on our doctrines, while they them-{the Book of Judges stood just before the Book | jn which this plan does not reach the case of many 
synod of the Western Reserve, and still more who | selves neither adopt our Confession of Faith, nor} of Kings. We do not admit the justice of the 
disapprove of that in relation to the three synods of | submit to our form of government? 
— this to be possible. We are pre- No has less to or more to 
n o-operation of those only, who go the whole | pared to show, not that these distinguished gentle- | admire in its judges. But we do believe there is | ; : ion. 
length with them. They have selected the weakest, |men are bad lawyers, but that has } no principle dangerous to the rights and lib- ing cofmmittes 
instead of the strongest position, at their command. | been presented to them; and that they have con-j erties of nations and churches, than that usage 
ven an opinion which has no relation | may be set up in opposition to express eonstitution- 
We think it can be | al provisions. 


We can} insinuation which he intended to convey by this 


To justify any one to vote that the commissioners | sequently 
from these synods should take their seats in the|to the rea 
next Assembly, it is not enough that he should dis-| made to appear, that admitting every one of the 
approve of the acts by which they were disowned, | legal principles on which their opinion rests, the | Kent himself, who says, “this assent must 

he must deny the right of the Assembly to decide | true point at issue is left untouched. The error|“ given understandingly, and with a full know- 
that Congregationalists shall no longer sit and act|is not in the law, but in the facts. We are not, | ledge of the facts.” ‘The acquiescence pleaded in| aqmit that here was such a “ new circumstance” as 
( herefore, about to enter the lists with these gen- | behalf of the Plan of Union was not thus given. 
ral Assembly. ‘The whole controversy is made to} tlemen as lawyers, but to show that their clients | As first assented to, it was regarded a mere tem- 
hinge on this one point. The entire synod of New | did not put them in possession of the real state of 
Jersey has committed itself as to this matter, by | the case. It is no presumption on our part to claim 
acting in obedience to the command of the Assem- | to be better acquainted with the constitution of the | ries of years. The distant portions of the Church 
bly, and requiring the presbytery of Montrose to} Presbyterian Church, and with the acts of the Ge-| scarcely ever heard or thought of it, or had the 
an the distinguished gentlemee | !east idea of the extent to which it had been car- 
ried. When they came to learn that it was the 
t a As far as we can discover, the opinions of Mr. | basis of entire Synods, containing hundreds of 
commissioners from the presbytery of Montrose to Wood and Chancellor Kent} rest on the following | Congregational churches, they were astonished. 
be admitted to their seats in the next Assembly, principles and assumptions. 1. That the Plan of} This was a state of things of which they had not 
had the order of the previous Assembly been disre- | Union was not of the nature of a contract perpetu- | the least conception. The churches had no means 
garded. And we presume that the synods of Al-| ally binding. 2. That the General Assembly had | of becoming acquainted with these facts. The 
bany and Illinois cannot expect that the delegates| authority to form that plan. 3. That long-con- | reports of the western Presbyteries to the General 
from their mixed presbyteries can be allowed to| tinued usage and general acquiescence forbid ite | Assembly, the only source of information on this] jnyitation (which in the first instance proceeded 
sit. ‘The Assembly has declared that “ the exis-| constitutionality being now called into question. 4. subject, do not, except in a few instances, state | f 
tence of such presbyteries is recognized neither in | That the revision of the constitution, in 1821, after} which of their churches are Congregational and 
the former nor the amended constitution of the} the formation of the plan, was sufficient to sanc- | which are Presbyterian. Thus in the minutes for 
Church,” and that they can recognize none such. | tion it; no objection having then been made to it. | last year there are, we believe, less than half a 
These brethren say they must recognize them.|5. That the abrogation of the Plan of 1801, could | dozen churches, within the three Synods, reported | j.tors to adopt our standards, then the whole thing 
The controversy is thus narrowed to the smallest | not effect that of 1808, and the churches formed | as Congregational, when, as appears from Rev. 
possible limits. ‘T’hose who think that the Plan of| under it. 6. That the acts relating to the four Sy- | Mr. Wood’s Pamphlet, there are at least one hun- 
Union is inviolable, will of course vote for the ad-| nods were of the nature of a judicial process. 7.|dred and seventy-three.* The fidelity, candour, 
mission of the delegates from the mixed presby-; That previous notice and opportunity of being {and talent with which this report of Rev. Mr. 
teries; but those who think the Assembly had a| heard are essential to the validity of any such pro- | Wood is prepared, entitle it to great confidence. 
right to set it aside, must vote for their exclusion.| cess. 8. That the repeal of a law cannot annu! | He has performed a valuable service in spreading 
Here is a general principle, adopted by the Assem-|or impair acts rightfully done under its authority. | the information which it contains before the pub- 
2ri€ 1. As to the first of these poiuts, Mr. Wood is| lic. This is the raore important as there seems to 
synods only, but to all others of a similar character. | very explicit. He says the Plan of Union was not | be a strong disinclination, on the part of those con- 
Has then the General Assembly a right to say that|a compact, “so as to render it obligatory on the | cerned, to allow the facts to be known. ‘The Auv- 
they will no longer recognize any presbytery com-| General Assembly to carry into effect the measure, | burn convention appointed a committec on the sta- 
posed partly of Presbyterians and partly of Congre- | or ro CONTINUE ITS OPERATION ANY LONGER THAN | tistics of the three synods, but no detailed report 
rationalists? ‘T’his seems to us a very plain point.| THEY SHOULD DEEM PROrER. 
Chief Justice Ewing says, an ecclesiastical body | criginating with, and belonging exclusively to the | formed, has been published. Seeing, therefore, 
which is not organized in the manner provided and | General Assembly.” This is no doubt true. Thig| that the churches generally knew little on this 
sanctioned by the constitution of a church, cannot | concession is all that need be asked. 
be deemed a constitutional judicatory of that church. | bly has done nothing more than is here admitted | cence from ignorance. Because the distant pres- 
(Halsted’s Reports, vol. 7, p. 219). Our constitu-|to be within their power. They have put an end | byteries long assented to here and there a solitary 
tion says that “a presbytery is a convention of | to the operation of the Plan in question. On this} individual voting asa corresponding member in the 
bishops and elders within a certain district ;” these | point Chancellor Kent is not so explicit, and, we | General Assembly, is it believed they would con- 
presbyteries are, toa greater or less extent, con-| must take leave to say, is not quite cansistent with | sent, with their eyes open, to all the neighbouring 
ventions of Presbyterian ministers and Congrega-| himself. He, however, says expressly, “I am by| synods thus voting? In the present case the 
tional laymen. Beyond doubt, therefore, they are}no means of the opinion that the Presbyterian | churches were ignorant of the facts; they thought 
unconstitutionally organized. It has been attempt- | churches were to be always bound by such agree- | themselves assenting to one thing, which proves 
ed to evade this argument, by assuming that the} ments, when they are found to be ultimately in-| to be another. They thought themselves assent- 
Assembly had a right to set aside the constitution ; | jurious.” This certainly means that the Presby- | ing to a plan for sustaining feeble churches in “the 
or that the original error has been so long acqui- | terian church was at liberty to set this agreement | new settlements;” when it turns out to be, in their 
esced in, as to be now legally sanctioned; or that, | aside, when it proved to be injurious. The assent | estimation, a plan for permanently establishing 
admitting the right to repeal the Plan of Union, the | of the other party, he adds, * could not be decently | Congregationalism in the Presbyterian church, settee 
abrogation, though it might prevent the formation | withheld.” At most, then, there was an error as|to the entire subversion of its constitution. The} gether. To begin with the latter. 
of new churches under its sanction, could not de-| to courtesy ; for no right is violated in not asking 


point in debate. 


carry the abrogation of the Plan of Union into} neral Assembly, th 
effect. Admitting the constitutionality and validity | above mentioned. 


It was a measure j of the result of their labours, as far as we are in- 


The Assein- | subject, it would be most unjust to infer acquies- 


Plan, with good intentions no doubt, had been 


churches wherever found. There is indeed a sense 


perhaps, of most of these churches. It allowed of 
a connexion with those congregations only, which 
were of a mixed character, and which had a stand- 


multitude of cases, however, churches purely Con- 

gregational have been allowed to come in under its 

sanction.t The stated clerk of the presbytery of 

Buffalo, says, it was “an uniform rule in such 

A second limitation is suggested by Chancellor | cages” to wink at this irregularity, “ by consider- 

ng the whole church the standing committee.” 
e 


think, by the way, that Chancellor Kent would 


would justify the abrogation even of a compact; 
: that an agreement to receive mixed churches is 
oped arrangement for a few frontier churches. | ».o¢ an agreement to receive such as are purely 
t continued to be regarded as such for a long se- Congregational. The conditions on ar 


this 


Middle Association was received were, 1. That it 
should assume our name; though this was not in- 
sisted upon. 2. That it should adopt our standards 
of doctrine and government. 3. That the congre- 
gations, if they insist upon it, might manage their 
internal discipline agreeably to their old method, 
and that their delegates might sit as ruling elders. 
It is doubtful whether these conditions were com- 
plied with. Mr. Smith, the stated clerk of the sy- 
nod of Albany, says, the Association acceded to the 


from themselves) “declining, however, the terms 
of adopting the standards.” ‘This may indeed be 
understood of the internal government of the 
churches. But if it refers to a refusal of the min- 


is void, and the union never was sanctioned. This 


lan then, at most, was nothing more than the 


P 
| permiadion to apply that of 1801, somewhat modi- 
fied, to two ecclesiastical bodies. That this isolated 
fact should be made the basis of an obligation to 
receive all the Congregational churches in New 
York, is a perfect absurdity. 


Nothing can be plainer than that the Genera] 


Assembly in abolishing the Plan of Union, did, ae- 
cording to their own declaration, state that as the 
constitution does not recognize presbyteries com- 
posed partly of Presbyterians and partly of Congre- 
gationalists, they can no longer recognize them. 
If this declaration be constitutional and valid, it 
matters not now where these presbyteries may be 
found, whether in Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, or South Carolina; nor 
when, nor by what means they were organized 
and connected with the Presbyterian Church. All 
this debate, therefore, about the Plan of 1801 and 
that of 1808, as we understand the action of the 
Assembly, has nothing to do with the subject. 


6. It is assumed that the acts of the General As- 


sembly, relating to the four synods, were of the 
nature of a judicial process. 


7. That previous notice and opportunity of being 


heard are essential to the validity of any such pro- 
cess, These two points may be considered to- 


The correct- 


ness of the general principle which it states is 
readily admitted. There are, however, exceptions 


not furnish a reason for cutting them off from their 
ecclesiastical connexion.” Certainly not. And 
no church or presbytery is now cut off; because it 
once was Congregational. It is the present mixed 
character of the ecclesiastical bodies affected by 
the action of the Assembly, which was the ground 
and reason of their exclusion. 

The second misapprehension is nearly allied to 
the former, and runs through the whole opinion. 
He supposes the declaration of the Assembly to re- 
late to purely Presbyterian bodies, and to deprive 
them of their acknowledged rights. This, however, 
is not the fact. No regularly organized church is 
affected by that declaration except in virtue of its 
connexion witha mixed presbytery, and even then, 
only so far as to require it to seek a new presbyte- 
rial connexion. And no regularly organized pres- 
bytery is affected by it, except by being required to 
make its regularity known. The Assembly has 
not assumed the power of cutting off any regular 
ecclesiastical bed. It has simply said it will 
no longer recognize mixed ones. Churches bein 
connected with the Assembly only through their 
presbyteries, they can, even when regular, main- 
tain that connexion in no other way than 3 being 
connected with a regular presbytery. If their 
presbytery be disowned, they must join another, if 
they wish to continue the connexion. If a Pres- 
byterian church, no matter how regular it may be, 
should put itself under the care of an Association, 
or any other body not in connexion with the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it would be separated from us. 
And, by parity of reason, if it continues in connexe 
ion with a body which the Assembly say they can 
no longer recognize, it forfeits its rights. But 
then it is itsown act, not that of the Assembly. 


8. Finally, it is said the repeal of a law cannot 
annul or impair acts rightfully done under its au- 
thority. This too, we cheerfully admit. The law, 
however, must be a constitutional one ; otherwise 
it is no law; it is a nullity. Our new school 
brethren pronounce certain acts of the last Assem- 
bly null and void. If so, would it be right to de- 
prive their commissioners of a seat in the next As 
sembly, under its authority? They no doubt agree » 
with us that nothing can be valid which rests upon 
an unconstitutional enactment. The principle 
above stated, however, has no application to the 
present case. The Assembly do not propose to 
annul or impair any acts rightfully done, even un- 
der the Plan of Union. No church or presbytery 
is to be cast off because it was originally organized 
under that Plan. ‘The Assembly propose to act on 
the simple principle that the repeal of a law “asta 
an end to its authority. It was formerly the law, 
whether right or wrong, that Congregationalists 
might sit in our presbyteries and be represented 
in the General Assembly. This is the law no 
longer. Of course they cannot now thus sit, or be 
thus represented. This is the whole case. It isa 
case with but one point in it. Has the General 
Assembly a right to put an end to the Plan of 
Union ? or, is it bound to the end of time, to allow 
Congregationalists to be represented in all our. 
church courts, and to make Jaws for us, to which 
they will not themselves submit? On this point 


Assembly, that the time had come for an amicable | prive of its benefits those already formed. The| for an assent which the other party had no right | monstrously perverted, both by extending and per- | rea , howeve eptic 
division of the Church. It will be recollected that | first of these assumptions need not be argued. For|to withhold. The General Assembly, however, | petuating it far beyond its original intention, and | toit. The grand object of a judicial investigation | 11,6” «,dement of Mr. Wood is clear and explicit. 
a committee of ten, five from the majority and five | nothing can be plainer than that a body acting un- agreed with Mr. Wood, that this was a measure | by an open disregard of its most important provi-| is to arrive at a knowledge of facts; and the de-|, Bu, fo ing,” he says, “ the assent of the As- 
from the minority, was appointed to effect this ob-| ger a constitution cannot alter it. A corporation | belonging exclusively to themselves, and therefore | sions. All this was done silently ; the churches} sign of the various rules directing how such inves- sookaiie ts have been indispensable : when it was 
ject. The committee agreed as to its expediency, | micht as well pretend to change its own charter. | did not think it necessary to make any application | knew nothing about it. Can acquiescence, yielded tigations is to be conducted, is to prevent misap- | ,:.6n they had nothing further to do with the 
under existing circumstances, and differed only aS| The second assumption is much more plausible. It | on the subject. | under such circumstances, be used either in proof} prehension or perversion of those facts. There Plan a” "il became the measure of the General 
to the mode, not the terms of separation. The one | js not necessary, however, to argue the question,} 2. These gentlemen think that the formation of | of an acknowledgment of the authority of the | may, however, be cases so clear and notorious as Assembly alone, to be dropped, or acted upon, or 
rty wished it to be mad¢ immediately by the As-| how far long continued, and general acquiescence | this Plan was within the legitimate authority of } Assembly to form the Plan, or in bar of its abroga- | to supersede the necessity of any such investiga-| odifted. as they should deem advieuia” It is 
sembly, the other to havelit referred to the Pres-| can sanetion unconstitutional acts. It is enough | the General Assembly. As this isa point relating | tion? The argument from consent is used for | tion, and to free uny court from the obligation to| j,on this undoubted right the Assembly have act- 
byteries. By acting upon their own plan, and re-| for our present purpose to show, that admitting all|to the construction of our own constitution, we | both these purposes, though not by Mr. Wood. | observe those rules. It is a general principle that mn Nor have they gone beyond it. ‘They have 
questing those Presbyteries which agreed with| that can be demanded on this point, it does not] feel at liberty to question the correctness of this | We are persuaded that it is entirely worthless for | no man can be deprived of his liberty or property | .:., ly declared they will no longer allow what 
them to appoint commissioners to meet and organ- help the case. We may safely grant that the long| opinion. It is on all hands admitted, that the As- | either. : but by due process of law. Yet a judge may send 80 ° ts freely permitted. If, therefore, commis- q 
_ ize as the “ General A mbly of the American) acquiescence in the Plan of Union had given it sembly has no authority to alter the constitution in| 4. It is argued that as the constitution was re- | any man to jail, without trial, for a contempt com-| cioners come up as representatives in whole or in 4 
Presbyterian Church,” the/division would have been | such a sanction, that Congregational laymen had a | the smallest particular. Does the Plan in question] vised and amended in 1821, and as no objection | mitted in open court. In like manner, were any | jo +¢ of Congregational churches, that is, delegated 
effected in their own way. In this manner all legal right to sit and vote in our judicatories, as| effect any such alteration? The constitution pre- | was then made to the Plan of Union, it must be | minister to be guilty of open profaneness in the * presbyteries in which thease. chutes are en- 
, | long as it continued in force. But how does this | scribes one method in whieh churches are to be or- | regarded as constitutional. Had these gentlemen | presence of his presbytery, he might be suspended } sited to a vote, they cannot consistently with the 4 
ition of the proceedings of | prove that they have the right now that it is abro-| ganized and governed, the Plan prescribes another; | been acquainted with the facts in the case, it is| or deposed by a simple vote. Or if a presbytery abrogation of that Plan, be allowed to take their r 
gated? As long ago as 1794, the Assembly formed | the constitution lays down certain essential quali- | hardly possible they could have advanced this ar-] or synod had publicly and officially rejected the seats, Should any one deny the propriety or jus- . 
tions. The Plan of Union is declared to be “an un-| an agreement with the Association of Connecticut, | fications for the members of our judicatories, the | gument. The Plan of Union was nothing but a} standards of the church, and avowed heresy, they tice of Presbyterians thus refusing to be governed ; 
constitutional act,” and as such it was abrogated.) and subsequently with those of Vermont, New| Plan dispenses with them; the constitution grants | series of resolutions on the minutes of the General might be declared out of the church by a vote of a by Christians of another denomination, when they 
Minutes of the General Assembly, p. 241. Secondly,| Hampshire, and Massachusetts, by which the Con-| the right of appeal in all cases, the Plan denies it. | Assembly. The revision of the constitution afford- | superior judicatory. In all such cases, however, conscientiously believe their docteiu and discin-. 
it was resolved, “ That by the operation of the abroga-| gregational delegates of these bodies were allowed | Are not these alterations? We cannot conceive a| en no occasion to express any opinion on the sub-| the offence must be public and flagrant. We line are thereby seriously endangered, he certain ys 
tion of the Plan of Union) of 1801, the Synod of the] to sit and vote in the General Assembly of the plainer point. ject. It was never alluded to. And we presume make these remarks, not because they have any in peli tn his colada eet an caunet thiek it 
Western Reserve is, and is hereby declared to be no Presbyterian Church, even in judicial cases. This| 3. It is said, however, that long-established there was not a single presbytery in the whole| bearing on the present case, but because having worth while to try to convinna him of his error. 
fonger a part of the P resbyterian Church in the United | srrangement was palpably unconstitutional. And | usage and general acquiescence have great effect | church that so much as thought of it, when they 3 | 
States of America.” Thirdly, it was resolved, that in We think we have now redeemed our promise, 
she abrowation of the Plan of Union, | uring its continuance, the right of these dele-| in determining the rights and powers of bodies.| assented to amendments proposed to them. It} , Dr. Pot on the floor of the: that lusions at which these legal 
the Synods of Uti and Genesee, “ are and are | gates to vote, sanctioned by silent acquiescence for | We admit the principle as thus stated. It is, how-}| Seems to us a monstrous proposition that the obligati the Plan of have founded. on falae as- 
hereby declared to be out df the ecclesiastical connex. ten, twenty, or thirty years, could not, perhaps, on | ever liable to many limitations. In the first place, churches, in assenting to the rule that presbyteries| 4. becn transferred to a hody twice, yes, five times as | sumptions as to facts.t Alt the legal principles 
ion of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of | ® &1Ven occasion, be successfully questioned. Now | it is applicable only to doubtful cases. ‘“ Where | must consist of ministers and ruling elders, are to large as the Association of Connecticut. All these pres. 
- America.” Minutes, p. 444. Fourthly, the Synods of the arrangement is set aside, have they still this}the intent of a statute is plain,” say the su-| be held to have thereby assented to their being} pyteries and synods were not only organized on this 
Albany, New Jersey, and Illinois are enjoined to cor- right! May delegates from all these Associations — court of the United States, “ nothing is composed of ministers and Congregational laymen. | Pjan, but have called our ministers, &c.” This was} * The Assembly say, “ Gross disorders which are 
treet the “irregularities in church order charged upon | appear in the next Assembly and vote on all the| left to construction.”{ The constitution fixes| The only use that can be made of the fact re-{ said in reference to the Plan of 1801, when we pre- | ascertained to have prevailed ‘in those synods, it being 
their Presbyteries and charches.” Min. p. 497. In great constitutional questions which may come be-| limits to the exercise of legislative authority, and ferred to is, to show the church was not sufficient- | sume he knew as little of that of 1808, as we did. We] made clear to us that the tage pee sf —_ 
. ,answer to the Protest of the commissioners from the) fore it? The supposition is absurd. And it is no} prescribes the orbit in which it must move. What- | ly aware of the danger of these unions, to lead it] refer to the statement merely as an admission of the paint eos Ry eee bp Bes se aia. 


* That this is a fair exhi 
the Gencral Assembly is plain from their own declara- 


Presbyteries belonging to the Synod of the Western 
Reserve, the Assembly say: the Assembly of 1801 
* had no authority from the constitution to admit offi- 
cers from any r denominution of Christians to sit 
and act in our judicatories; and therefore no Presby- 
tery or Synod thus constituted, is recognized by the 
constitution of our Church, and no subsequent General 
Assembly is bound to recognize them.” ‘“ The repre- 
sentatives of these Ghatekon, on the accommodation 
plan, form a constituent part of these Presbyteries as 
really as the pastors or elders, and this Assembly can 


recognize no bytery thus constituted, as belongin 
to the Presbyterian Church. The Assembly ler ae. 
tended the operation of the same principle to other Sy- 
mods which they find similarly constituted.” Min. 
451. 


less absurd to maintain that because Congregation- 
alists had, under the Plan of Union, a right to sit 
and vote in our judicatories, therefore they have 
still the right after its abrogation. 

It is obvious, therefore, these brethren are driven 
back to the extreme position that the Plan of 
Union could not be abrogated, which they must 
maintain in the face of common sense and of their 
own lawyers; or they must make the scarcely 
less desperate assumption, that the effect of the ab- 
rogation is only to prevent the introduction of new 
Congregational churches, but cannot affect our re- 


* See Minutes and Address of the Auburn Conven- 


tion, New York Observer, October 7, 1837. 


\ 


* The General Assembly say, “ The Assembly has 
made provision for the organization into Presbyterics 
and annexation to this body of all ministers and 
churches who are thoroughly Presbyterian.” p. 452. 


t We do not make any particular reference to the 
opinion of Mr. Hopkins, for he expressly waives the 
great point at issue, viz. “the constitutional right of 
repealing the Plan of Union of 1801.” 
and just may be the legal principles which he advan- 
ces, they do ‘sgt, except so far as they are identical 
with those contained in the opinions of the other gen- 
to us to have any bearing on the case. 


violations of the constitution, on the part of the 
General Assembly. This, however, would be so 
completely a work of supererogation, that, were 
the constitution to be revised to-morrow, we do 
not believe the strictest man in the church would 
think it necessary to insert one word on the sub- 
ject. The silent revision of the constitution, there- 
fore, affords no argument for the acknowledgment 
of the power of the Assembly to form the Plan of 
Union, nor for the assent of the churches to that 
Plan, supposing it to be a compact. Mr. Wood 


* We quote from the second edition as published in 


est of the Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, &c. p. 183. : 


the Presbyterian. 


to insert an express prohibition against any such | fact referred to in the text. 


+“ The Plan of Union being adapted to a state of 
things where Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
were mingled in one congregation, and there being, 1n 
fact, in these churches, no Presbyterians, and none who 
understood their peculiar discipline, the churches were 
not, in fact, strictly speaking, admitted on that Plan. 
In nine cases out of ten, there were no standing com- 
mittees, and the only difference between their then 
situation and their previous one, was the fact that one 
of the brethren occasionally went as a delegate to pres- 
bytery, who was regularly returned in their minutes as 
an elder.” See the Circular Letter of the Association 
of Western New York, N. Y. Evangelist, Nov. 21, 
1836. The above statement is made with special re- 
ference to the churches west of the Genesee river. 


fore, were irregularities connected with that Plan. 


+ There cannot be a clearer proof of the ignorance 
in which these gentlemen were left of the proeeedin 
of the Assembly, than the following remark of Mr. 
Wood. “The dissolution of the Third Presbytery of 
Philadelphia,” he says, “‘is, I think, subject to the 
same objection of want of notiee and opportunity of 
defence.” This act of the Assembly is thus placed in 
the same category with those relating to the four sy- 
nods, though it is of an entirely different character. 
The dissolution of a Presbytery does not disconnect 
its members with the Presbyterian church. The eree. 
tion, division, or dissolution of presbyteries, occurs 
more or less every year, and in the re 
of our system. 
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church. valid, and proper, 
bytery wi four eynods:is; more 

mixed character.. Their commissioners, therefore, 


representatives of Congrega- 
of E ssbyterians, and conse- 
sir seats only on the 


must appear as the 
tionalists as well as of 
entitled to th 


step, marked out in the 
maposed by our Now-school brethren, to be 
ed by the commissioners from all mixed pres- | 
jes, weing refused a seat in the next Assem- 
bly, what is to be the next step? This has not 
been very.clearly etated. It has, however, been 
often said, and, if we understand the meaning of 
the resolutions of several of |their public bodies, 
publicly intimated, that it is|proposed that these 
commissioners, and those who agree with them, 
should withdraw and ize themselves as the 
true General Assembly of the Presbyterian church 
in the United States. We do not know that this 
measure will be attempted. {It is however so im- 
portant, that it may not be improper to inquire for 
@ moment into its probable results. ‘There would 
then be two bodies, each claiming to be the Gene- 
ral Assembly. We are not lawyers enough to say 
how the point at issue between them might be 
brought before a civil tribunal, but we presume a 
question as to the ownership of some propert 
might easily be raised, which |should turn on this 
point, Supposing this to be done, how would the 
case stand 
‘It is on all hands admitted} that the only point 
for the court to decide, is, to whom the property in 
controversy belon In order that any claimants 
should make out their ownership to the property of 
a religious society, or to any part of it, they must 
make it appear that they are members of that se- 
ciety: Mr. Wood tells us, “| Though a religious 
society has an equitable beneficial interest in pro- 
rty held in trust for them, yet they take it, not 
in theirindividual, but in their Bocial capacity ; they 
take‘it as members and only |so long as they have 
the qualifications of members/"* Again, on p. 54, 
he says, “ An individual] haying an interest in 
rty thus held, has not a yested interest. He 
is benefitted by it in his social capacity, and when 
he of himself and others with him, forming a party, 
cease to be members, from whiatever cause, of that 
particular society, they cease {o have an interest in 
the property of that society.” | Governor William- 
gon, the other counsel in this , teaches the same 
doctrine... “If they withdraw) and establish a new 
society,. ... they cease to|be members of the 
— society, and they cease to have any claim 
to the property when they cease to be members, 
their claim being merely as members, not as indi- 
viduals.” p. 164. 
What then is necessary to constitute member- 
ship? Being the majority of the individuals of 
does not decide 


hommedans, would they constitute the original so- 
ciety, or continue members of it? This is & point 
very plain in itself, and happily one on which the 
authorities are very explicit and united. Mr. Wood 
tellaus, * That when a majority of a church secede 
« «-« » those that remain,| though a minority, 
constitute the church .... and retain the pro- 
perty belonging thereto.” “The secession of the 
majority of the members would have no other effect 
than a temporary absence would have on a meet- 
ing. which | n regularly summoned.” p. 54. 
“It matters not,” says Mr. | Williamson, how 
many go, or how many stay; if five remain, or if 
only one remain, the trust must remain for the be- 
nefit of that one. .... Sup the majority of 
the meeting had'become Presbyterians, would they 
still be the same preparative meeting, or could 
they take the property with them?” p. 110. “ The 
oon le of majority has never been made the 


J 


of decision in the case a in 
gregation or religious society. | Such a principle is 
not to be kant ia our ay books or systems of 
equity.” p. 166. If this point does not depend upon 
numbers, upon what does it depend? There are 
two things necessary to membership in a religious 
society, adherence to its doctrines and submission 
to its diacipline. This is also yery plain. The doc- 
trines of many religious societies are the same; as 
for example, the Dutch Reformed, the Presbyterian, 
the German Reformed. A member of the one is 
not, on that account, a member of the other. And 
though he maintains the same doctrines, if he dis- 
connect himself from oné society and either joins, 
or in connexion with others, organizes another, his 
membership with the former, and all the rights ac- 
cruing from it cease of course, It is hardly neces- 
sary to quote authorities for) a truth s0 obvious. 
When a certain portion of the Dutch church with- 
drew and claimed to be the true Dutch Reformed | 
church, the case was decided against them on this 
very ground. ‘They had separated from the consti- 
tuted authorities of the church, and thereby forfeit- 
ed their membership, though they retained their 
doctrines. ‘These persons,” says Chief Justice 
Ewing, *‘after they withdrew, did not continue 
members of the Dutch Reformed church simply 
because they held the same religious faith and 
tenets with the members of that ecclesiastical 
body.” (See Halsted’s Reports, vol. 7. p. 214.) 

Where there is in any religious society a regu- 
lar series of depending judicatories, as in our case, 
the session, presbytery, synod and General Assem- 
bly, the question of membership depends on coim- 
munion with the supreme judicatory. A session or 
presbytery not in communion with the true Gene- 
ral Assembly, is not a session or presbytery of the 
Presbyterian church. In the society of Friends 
there are preparative, monthly, quarterly, and 
yearly meetings in regular subordination ; hence a 
preparative meeting not in connexion with the re- 
gular yearly meeting, does not belong to that so- 
ciety. This was the point jon which the great 

- Quaker case, so often referred to, principally turn- 
ed. J. H. the treasurer of the preparative meeting 
of Chesterfield, had loaned to T. S., the in- 
terest of which he had received for a series of 
years. In 1828, however, a schism occurred in that 
meeting. One party, the orthodox, withdrew, the | 
other, being the majority, remained, and appointed 

S. D. theirtreasurer. Here then were two treasu- 
rers, both claiming the right|to receive from T'. S. 
the interest on the loan of . T.S. applies 
to the court of chancery to compel them to decide 
their claims, that he might know to whom to pay 
the money. The immediate|question for the court 
to decide, was, who was the true treasurer; and 
this of course depended on which was the true pre- 
parative meeting. To determine this it was in- 
quired which is in connexion with the yearly 
meeting through the intervening links of a regu- 
lar monthly and quarterly meeting? It then ap- 
peared that there were two/bodies claiming to be 
the regular yearly meeting, the one meeting in 
Arch street, the other in Green street, Philadel- 
phia. The preparative meeting of Chesterfield, of 
which J. H. was treasurer, was in connexion with 
the former; that of which, |S. T. was treasurer, 
was in connexion with the/latter. The question 
now was, which was the true yearly meeting ? the 
orthodox in Arch street, or the Hicksites in Green 
street. On the decisision jof this question the 
whole case depended. - It appeared that for more 
than a hundred years, there had been a yearly 
meeting of the society in Philadelphia, coatinued 
by regular appointment. ‘This meeting was held 
in 1827 at the prescribed time and place, both par- 
ties being present and participating in the business, 
and when it adjourned, it was appointed to meet at 

the same time and place the following year. 
Accordingly a body did thus|meet in 1828. This 
was the the orthodox meeting. In the meantime, 
however, the opposite party, dissatisfied with the 
proceedings of the meeting of 1827, had appointed 
a yearly meeting to be held at a different time and 
at a different place from those prescribed at the re- 


* See The Arguments of the\Counsel of John Hend.- 


bly ito 
assembled 


same character. . As the orthodox meeting in Arch 


destroyed itself, and therefore that the meeting as- 


of trustees of an individual congregation, or be- 


Y | come, and upon this hinge the case must turn. Is 


their doctrines, the subordinate ones are not bound 
to change theirs. 
doctrines, and a part of the subordinate branches 
change theirs also, then those who separate and form 
a new head, will lose their right to the 


their rights.” p. 165. A case strongly confirming : : vie 
} A | Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, which is under 


a superintending contro] over the inferior judica- 
tories.” p. 56. He refers to a case in New York, 
in which it was decided “that the adjudication of 
the h 
ter, ( 
was conclusive on the subject.” He quotes also 
from Halsted's Reports to prove that the dissatis- 


Green hres, claiming to: 
meeting of the society of Friends. 
two-bodies laying claim to the 


of 1827. | 
meeting | 


cient yearly 
Here.then were 


street met bly to adjournment, at the time 
and place regularly prescribed, the presumption 
was of course in its favour. Those who called 
the other meeting, and its defenders were obliged 
to assume and to attempt to prove that the regu- 
lar yearly meeting of 1827 had, by its proceedings, 


sembled by its direction in 1828, was not the regu- 
lar successor of the ancient yearly meeting of the 
society. As they failed in this attempt judgment 
was given against them. 

In like manner, on the supposition that our new- 
school brethren should organize themselves as the 
General Assembly, to substantiate their claim they 
must prove that the body from which they with- 
drew has forfeited its legal exietence. The burden 
must lie on them. The presumption of course 
will be in favour of the body which shall assemble 
agreeably to the requisition of the General Assem- 
bly of 1837, and be constituted in the ordinary 
manner. This presumption will be greatly 
strengthened by the fact, that these brethren must 
recognize its character by claiming their seats in 
it as the General Assembly. ‘They will be driven 
therefore to prove that its refusal to admit them de- 
stroys its nature, so that it ceases to be what it 
was before that refusal, the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church of the United States. It 
matters not where the controversy about property 
may begin; whether it be a suit between two sets 


tween two men, each claiming to be the treasurer 
of the General Assembly; to this point it must 


the General Assembly destroyed by its refusal to ac- 
knowledge the rights of the delegates from mixed 
presbyteries, to take their seats as members? Must 
it continue to allow Congregationalists to take part 
in the government of our church, or cease to be the 
General Assembly ? 

It appears from what has already been said, that 
the decision of this question cannot depend upon 
the number of delegates who may choose to with- 
draw. It matters not whether they are a minority 
or majority; if they leave a quorum behind, it is 
the General Assembly, unless it can be proved to 
have destroyed itself. As courts of chancery have 
the right to protect trusts and to prevent their | 
abuse or perversion, it is certainly possible for the 
highest authority of a church so to act as to forfeit 
its claim to the por of the society which it re- 
presents. In order to this, however, it must openly 
renounce either the faith or discipline of the socie- 
ty. Had the yearly meeting of 1827, of which the 
Flicksites complained, and from which they sepa- 
rated, declared themselves Presbyterians or Epis- 
copalians, they could no longer be regarded as the 
yearly meeting of the rey of Friends. Majori- 
ties are not omnipotent. ‘ They have no power,” 
says Mr. Wood, “to break up the original land- 
marks of the institution. They have no power to 
divert the property held by them in their social ca- 
yaa from the special purpose for which it was 

stowed. They could not turn a Baptist society 
into a Presbyterian society, or a Quaker into an 
Episcopalian society. They conld not pervert an 
institution and its funds formed for trinitarian pur- 

8, to anti-trinitarian purposes.” Mr. 
Williamson says, “ [f the superior churches change 


Ifa part of the head changes its 


: 
but if there is no dispute about doctrine, those who 
separate from the head will be considered as se- 
ceders, and will lose the benefit of. the property. 
If the whole head changes its religious principles, 
the society which separates from it, and adheres to 
the religious principles of the society will not lose 


this last position is cited by Mr. Wood, p. 55 
large part of a congregation left the jurisdiction of 
one oF the Scotch synods. But they claimed to 
hold the property on the ground that they were 
the true church, inasmuch as they adhered to the 
original doctrines of the church, and they alleged 
that the synod had departed from those doctrines. 
The court below decided in favour of the party who 
still adhered to the synod. In the House of Lords, 
where Lord Eldon presided, the court under his ad- 
vice decided, that if these allegations of the se- 
ceders were true, they were entitled to the pro- 
perty, notwithstanding their secession. It being 
determined, however, that there was no departure 
from the faith of the church, on the part of the sy- 
nod, judgment was given against the seceders. 
We admit, therefore, that it is possible for the 
supreme judicatory of the church to take such a 
course as to forfeit their character and authority, 
and to justify a portion of its members in with- 
drawing from it as no longer the supreme judica- 
tory of the church to which they belong. It is ob- 
vious, however, that nothing short of such a dere- 
liction from the doctrines or order of the church as 
is a real rejection of its faith or form of government 
can work such a result. [t is not pretended that 
the Assembly has departed from the doctrines of 
the Confession of Faith; the only question there- 
fore can be, whether the rejection of the delegates 
from mixed presbyteries is so inconsistent with our 
form of government, that the Assembly, which de- 
cides on such a measure, ceases to be the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church? Nothing 
short of this will suffice to establish the claim of 
the opposite party. “If this new society have 
separated from us,” says Governor Williamson, 
“if they have withdrawn; if they cunnot show 
that the original meeting was dissolved, they can 
have no claim to the property.” p. 164. It is not 
enough, therefore, that the court should disapprove 
of any particular act of the Assembly ; thinking it 
inculiad for, or severe; they must pronounce that 
it is a secession from the Presbyterian church ; 
that it is such a renunciation of its doctrines or dis- 
cipline as to justify its being deprived of its legal 
existence and privileges. As the simple question 
is, which of the conflicting bodies is the General 
Assembly? the new one cannot be recognized as 
such, except on the assumption that the old one is 
destroyed; destroyed too by the exercise of an 
undoubted constitutional right, viz. that of judg- 
ing of the qualifications of its own members. 
This right is inherent in every representative 
and legislative body, and is essential to its in- 
dependence and purity. It is a right, moreover, 
from the exercise of which there is no appeal. 
To whom can an excluded member of the Louse 
of Commons look for redress from its decision 
that he is not entitled toa seat? ‘T'o what court 
can the representatives elect froin Mississippi now 
appeal from what they regard as an unjust decision 
of the House of Representatives, denying them 
their right as members? What would our reli- 
gious liberties be worth, if this privilege were de- 
nied to religious bodies? if they were not allowed 
to say who do, and who do nct conform to the 
standards of their church? or if every decision of 
an Episcopal convention, or Methodist conference, 
were liable to be brought under the review of the 
secular courts? While the law,” says Mr. Woody 
protects individuals, it would be short-sighted in- 
deed, if it did not protect religious societies in their | 
social capacity.” They are to be protected in the 
maintenance of their doctrines, and discipline, and 
in the preservation of their property. ‘ How,” he 
asks, “are they to be protected in these important 
particulars? By guaranteeing to them the power, 
of purgation, of lopping off dead and useless 
branches, of clearing out those who depart essen- 
tially from the fundamental doctrines and discipline 
of the society.” p. 5. ‘lbat is, by guaranteeing to 
them the right of judging of the qualifications of 
their own members. This right has ever been re- 
spected. “In determining the great question of 
secession (and of course of membership) the court,” 
says the same legal authority, “always looks to 
the highest ecclesiastical tribunal, which exercises 


ighest ecclesiastical tribunal upon this mat- 
heatunding and membership of a minister) 


rickson, in a case (the Quaker case) decided in the 
eourt of chancery of New Jersey, p. 9. 


ed party cannot get clear of such decision “by 


the an-| bound :to give respect 
tional decisions of ecclesiastical judicatories “ with- 


ou 
all 
220. 
would not be fin 
its merits. . . ) 
do, by what warrant individuals exercise the pow- 
ers and duties of ministers, elders, and deacons 
(who were the trustees of the property in contro- 
versy,) they may answer, by 


ded and sustained by 
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their allegiance.” In the case referred 
Justice Ewing says, that civil courts are 
effect to the constitu- 


t 


inquiring into the truth or sufficiency of the 
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of the sentence.” lalsted, p. 
“The decision of the church judicatory 
al, if we.may afterwards examine 
. . If we ask, as we doubtless may 


an election, appoint- 
ment, or call, the validity of which has been deci- 
e superior judicatory to 
which the congregation is subordinate. Such be- 
ing the fact, ulterior inquiry on our part is closed, 
and I think with much propriety and wisdom:” p. 


223. There would be no security for church pro- 


perty, if this principle were not admitted. hat 
would be thought of a decision which should strip 
Trinity Church of its property for an act sanc- 
tioned as regular and constitutional by all the au- 
thorities of the Episcopal church? We have in 
our own church many men who are avowed anti-| 
sectarians; who think that the barriers which 
separate the different denominations of Christians 
should be broken down. It is a possible cage, that 
men of these opinions should have, on some occa- 
sion, an accidental majority in the General Assem- 
bly. Suppose they should avail themselves of the 
opportunity to enact a Plan of Union, by which, 
not the favoured Congregationalist only, but the 
Episcopalian, the Baptist, and even the Papist 
should be allowed to sit and vote in all our presby- 
teries. This would be hailed with delight by many 
as the commencement of a new era, as the adop- 
tion of a principle that could stand the test of the 
millenium.” Would it then be all over with the 
Presbyterian church! Must its General Assem- 
bly forfeit its existence, and be deprived of all its 
preperty, should it repeal this Plan, and refuse to 
recognize presbyteries thus constituted ? We have 
no fear that any decision so subversive of estab- 
lished principles, so destructive of the rights and 
liverties of ecclesiastical bodies, will ever be made. 
We should think the monstrous injustice of any 
decision, which could answer the purpose of our 
new-school brethren, must alarm the conscience of 
the most obdurate man in the country. Here, in 
the event supposed, are two bodies claiming to be 
the General Assembly. ‘The one continued by 
regular succession, is the representative of those 
by whom almost the whole of the property held by 
their trustees has been contributed. The other, 
the representative of some three or four hundred 
Congregational churches, and of about an equal 
number of Presbyterian ones, most of which were 
originally Congregational. Jt is proposed to apply 
for a decision which shal] declare this mixed body 
the true Presbyterian church, and as such entitled 
to all the property collected and funded by the 
other party! And for what reason? Because the 
regular Assembly has resolved not to allow Con- 
to vote, or to be represented in 
resbyterian judicatories. We doubt not that 
every good man on the opposite side, would rather 
see the property at the bottom of the ocean, than 


that any such decision should be made. 
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To Corresronpents.—We must again beg the 
indulgence of our correspondents. Several articles 
were in type, which have been necessarily exclu- 
ded, to make room for the article from the Biblical 
Repertory. 


1n the 18th inst., 
the Lord’s Supper was celebrated in the Tenth 


the pastoral care of the Rev. H. A. Boardman, and 
thirty-four persons were added to the Church on 
profession of their faith, and thirteen on certificate 
from other churches. ‘The reception of those who 
thus, for the first time, publicly professed their al- 
legiance to Christ, and the baptism of sixteen of 
them, presented an impressive and solemn scene. 
The hearts of believers were encouraged and 
strengthened, by this indication that the Lord had 
not forgotten to be gracious. We understand that 
there are still further proofs that the Lord is pour- 
ing out his Spirit on this church, which we trust 
will result in a still richer harvest. 


Duc.usts.—A correspondent has directed our 
attention tothe following resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1805, and published in the 
Digest, p. 276. 


“* Resolved, That it be recommended to all the 
ministers under the care of the Assembly, that 
they scrupulously refuse to attend the funeral of 
any person who shall have fallen in a duel; and 
that they admit no person who shall have fought a 
duel, given or accepted a challenge, or been acces- 
sary thereto, into the distinguished privileges of 
the church, until he manifest a just sense of his 
guilt, and give satisfactory evidence of repen- 
tance.” 


Deatu or A Misstonary.—Mrs. Winslow, wife 
of the Rev. Miron Winslow, of the American 
Board, died at Madras on the 23d of September, 
after an illnessof twenty hours, of cholera; and on 
the 29th, their infant daughter. 


A Strone Point.—We have been favoured 
with the printed sheets of an article which is to 
appear in the forthcoming number of the Prince- 
ton Biblical Repertory, which we hasten to lay be- 
fore our readers, in anticipation of the publication 
of that valuable periodical; it is inserted on 
our first page. In proof of the strong legal 
position occupied by the General Assembly, it 
is unanswerable. The opinions of the legal ad- 
visers of the New-school are reviewed with grcat 
intelligence, their fallacies exposed, and their en- 
tire mistake of the true question at issue demon- 
strated. ‘The article will contribute to deepen the 
conviction already so prevalent, that the measures 
of the last Assembly were not only sound in prin- 
ciple, but safe from all threatened attacks. 

But there is a strong point in this article, which 
has not before been insisted upon, and which, if 
carried out, will secure the Assembly against all 
the muster of forces which may be made next May. 
It is this; that inasmuch as the General Assembly 
has decided the principle that Congregationalists 
can have no part in the government of the Presby- 
terian Church, and has given special orders to three 
different Synods, to take immediate measures to 
purge themselves from Congregational mixtures, 
that therefore no Presbytery, especially in the 
bounds of the Synods so directed, which is still 
composed in part of Congregational churches, has 
aright to be represented in the next General As- 
sembly. Of the soundness of this position we 
have notadoubt. ‘The Prebyteries which in de- 
fiance of the Assembly’s order, have still retained 
their Congregational members, and propose by the 


aid of their votes to send up delegates to the As- 
sembly, will probably find themselves excluded by 
their own act. 
presented in the supreme judicatory of the Presby- 
terian Church. 
Presbyteries in the Synod of Michigan, of some 
in the Synods of Illinois and Albany, and of at 
least, one in the Synod of South Carolina and | the most summary measures of vengeance on the | which we can do by the 
Georgia. 


They will have no right to be re- 


This is the situation of all the 


| even tolerated within the bounds of those Synods ? 


Honour ro Honour 1s Duz.—Woe are 
gratified to state that our friend, Nathaniel Ewing, 
Esq., of Union Town, Pa., who, as a ruling elder, 
so intelligently and ably advocated the cause of 
orthodoxy in the last General Assembly, and in 
that of 1836, has been appointed by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, President Judge of the 14th Ju- 
dicial District of Pennsylvania. 


Tar Consequence.—If our paper should fall 
into the hands of a single individual, who pro- 
fesses to be orthodox, and still is of opinion that 
the measures of peace and reform, adopted by the 
last Assembly, should be reeonsidered and repealed, 
we ask such a one to pause before he decisively 
acts on this question. We are aware that the ar- 
gument is, that the General Assembly has acted 
unjustly in disowning the four Synods, and that 
an unjust act should be repaired, let the conse- 
quences be what they may. There may be some 
who may pride themselves in the magnanimity of 
such a stand, but before it be persisted in let it ‘be 
examined. The ground isa false one. This has 
been most satisfactorily demonstrated. The As- 
sembly has violated no principle of justice. The 
constitution has been vindicated by that venerable 
body, inatead of being infringed, as has been al- 
leged. ‘The best talents in the New-school 
party, backed by their legal advisers, have ut- 
terly failed in making out even a plausible proof 
of injustice. They have not been able to point 
out wherein the injustice consisted, as is suffi- 
ciently evinced by the versatility with which they 
have assumed and abandoned the very many posi- 
tions from which they have with seeming triumph 
hurled their arguments. They agree that there 
has been injustice done, but they cannot agree in 
what it consists; until therefore they have settled 
this point among themselves, it may be safely con- 
cluded that the grievance, of which they complain, 
is not of a very deadly character. 

We maintain that there has been no injustice. 
The Synods were merely declared to be no part 
‘of the Presbyterian Church, and that for the very 
sufficient reason, that they consisted of materials, 
which in the nature of things could not form a 
Presbyterian Synod. A Synod must, agreeably 
to the constitution, be composed of Presbyterian 
Ministers and Ruling Elders; but these Synods 
had recognized as members, ministers who were 
Congregational in their principles, and who had 
never professed sincerely to receive the Confession 
of Faith; as well as laymen, who had never been 
ordained as ruling elders. Besides, these Synods 
had obtained their connexion with the Presbyte- 
rian Church, under cover of an enactment, which 
no judicious man has yet ventured to say, was 
consistent with the fundamental principles of the 
constitution. Justice, therefore, clearly demanded, 
that a connexion which absolutely put the govern- 
ment of the Church into the hands of men who 
could not be legally entrusted with such authority, 
should be sundered. ‘The General Assembly 
judged it to be high time to take the government 
of the Church out of the hands of Congregational- 
ists, and to put it into those of Presbyterians, and 
this was the whole front of their offending. 

It was an additional reason for prompt ac- 
tion, that these Synods were the hot-beds of the 
most offensive errors in doctrine, and of the most 
revolting fanaticism in action. ‘They had always 
been found united not only in fostering error at 
home, but in placing around it the shield of their 
protection in the Church courts. Had it been 
practicable to extend discipline to such large 
masses, this faet, capable of the most satisfactory 
proof, would have been a sufficient ground for the 
trial and expulsion of these Synods. | 

The condition mto which these Synods have 
been thrown by the disowning acts, is adduced in 
proof of the injustice of the Assembly ; but we 
ask, what serious evils have resulted to them from 
these measures? Rhetoric has exhausted its 
powers in painting the sorrows of their condition, 
but we have stripped the plea of its rhetoric, and | 
we have seen no distress which demanded sympa- 
thy. Have these Synods been broken up? no, 
they still retain their organization. Have their 
churches been deprived of their religious privileges 
or their property? no, this is not pretended. 
Have they been deprived of their Theological 
Seminaries? no, they had never suffered the Gene- 
ral Assembly to have the least control of their 
Seminaries, and they still have them untouched. 
Have they been excluded from the management of 
the other institutions of the Church? and if they 
have, where is the grievance? these institutions 
they never loved ; they contributed not to their 
prosperity ; they actually patronized their power- 
ful rivals, and the control of these latter is still in 
their hands. In no conceivable way then, have 
they been injured. It is true, that while main- 
taining a system of means which aimed at the very 
vitality of our Church, they wished to govern that 
Church, and of this power they have been de- 
prived ; but will any true Presbyterian admit this 
as a valid ground of complaint? They may com- 
plain, that they have, in the very moment of their 
fancied triumph, been stripped of a power which 
they intended to use for purposes most hostile to 
Presbyterianism, but surely no one who is worthy 
of the name of Presbyterian will sympathize in 
their disappointment. | 

Such being the true position of things, we 
earnestly entreat every orthodox man to pause and 
ask himself what would be the consequences of 
repealing the acts of the last Assembly. Would 
the cause of peace be subserved thereby ? Surely 
not, but the most fearful and terrible conflicts would 
ensue, which would ultimately lay waste our Zion. 
A seven years war is surely enough. ‘l'here is a 
prospect of its now happily closing, but such a re- 
peal, would be a war note which would stun the 
Church, and presage its utter desolation. Would 
the cause of purity be thereby subserved? How 
can it be pretended? Is it not in evidence that 
the doctrines of our Confession of Faith are not 


Is there any shade of error which has not been de- 
tected among them? Have they not already 
troubled and distracted our Church by their inno- 
vations; and is it desirable that, without any 
change of views, they should return, still further 
to mar our purity 2 We would inquire again, has 
any orthodox man, who is in favour of such a re- 
peal, considered the certain consequences of it to 
orthodoxy itself? Would it not give an ascen- 
dancy to a party that is inimical to our doctrines 
and institutions? Would they not immediately 
subsidize our Boards of Missions and Education 
to the voluntary societies, which they have more 
than once attempted to substitute for them? 
Would they not fill the professorial chairs in our 
Seminaries with unsound teachers? Would they 
not eventually compel the sound Synods to leave 
their communion, and thus abandon all the proper- 
ty of the Church? Their past conduct, as well as 
their present exasperation, would lead us to expect 


last six months has been opposed to all concilia- 

tion, and has been regardless of all truth and jus- | state for the information of our correspondents, that 
tice in carrying on its war of extermination. We | for very sufficient reasons, itis not our custom to 
appeal then to the sense of duty in every orthodox | announce the reception of communications; or, exe 
man, and ask, if he is willing to lend his aid, to | ceptin particular cases, the reasons which may in- 
cast away the favourable opportunity vouchsafed | fluence us when we exclude them. When articles 
by a kind Providence for the redemption of the | are approved they are published with all possible 
| Church, and to bring upon it the most appalling 


evils? It cannot be that any friend of truth will 
so act, and we will not believe it, until we sev it. 

Wanperine Taovucnts.—The difficulty of fix- 
ing and concentrating our thoughts during the sea- 
sons of religious worship, is a subject of common 
complaint. To think or feel religiously requires 
an effort, because our corrupt nature has a directly 
contrary tendency ; and even where this nature has 
been subdued by divine grace, it so far still re- 
tains its power as to perplex the Christian, and to 
show him the necessity of vigilance and resolution 
for its suppression. Hence the ceaseless conflict 
between the law of the members and the law of 
the mind. Regeneration, so far from relieving 
its subject from all further trial, introduces him 
into a new scene of contest ; his corruptions are no 
longer permitted to reign quietly, since grace dis- 
putes with them their right to the throne of the 
human heart; and the latter, although it triumphs 
eventually, does it in successive and fiercely con- 
tested battles. | 

The Christian religion is one of thought and re- 
flexion, as well as of feeling and action. No pro- 
gress can be made, and no pleasure enjoyed in it, 
unless the mind can be intently fixed on its glori- 
ous truths. Such attention, however, is @# diffi- 
cult acquisition ; obstacles from within and with- 
out interfere to frustrate it; the subtle and myste- 
rious agency of Satan, the distracting influence of 
surrounding objects, and the interior workings of 
a corrupt nature, alike disturb reflexion, and divert 
the thoughts from those subjects which should 
most deeply interest the human mind. We do 
not speak of the difficulty of religious thoughts to 
an unconverted mind, which can continue for years 
without God and hope, and apparently unconscious 
of its privation ; which can enter into the sanctuary 
of God, and be attracted only by some of the inci- 
dentals of religious worship, while the solemn 
truths which may be addressed to it fall unheeded 
on the ear ; but we speak of the Christian, whose 
desire and effort are to think of God, and ponder 
his precepts, and who still finds his mind intracta- 
ble, and leaping over every boundary which had 
been set up to limit its reflexions to one subject. 
Duty may urge such a one to prayer; he seeks a 
retirement; he prostrates himself before God, and 
his lips begin to utter the language of prayer; but 
alas! instead of being engressed by the one ob- 
ject, how oflen does he find busy meddling 
thoughts of the world intruding upon his sacred 
privacy, and utterly distracting his devotions. At 
one moment he may appear to be conversing fa- 
miliarly with the Most High, and at the next, al- 
though his lips still continue to speak the lan- 
guage of prayer, the world has diverted his atten- 
tion to some of its own vanities. He retires from 
his closet scarcely able to determine whether God 
or the world has had most of his attention. Again 
he goes to the sanctuary te unite with the friends 
of Christ in celebrating his praise, soliciting his 
blessing, and hearing the word of consolation and 
instruction, but his expectations are again thwart- 
ed, and a host of thoughta foreign to the time and 
place obtrude, to break up his intercourse with 
heaven, and to make him hear almost in vain. It 
is to be supposed he makes an effort to prevent 
this interference, and yet he but imperfectly suc- 
ceeds, even during the hours more particularly 
consecrated to the service of his Redeemer. More 
difficult of course does he find it to maintain a 
spiritual frame of mind, when engaged in secular 
duties, and surrounded by the calls of business. 
Surely it is no easy achievement to be a Christian 
in the higher sense of the term; and yet though 
difficult it is pessible, Christians have no au- 
thority for charging their wandering and distracted 
thoughts to any agency over which they have no 
contro]; they have no right to complain of their 
intrusion as of a thing which they could in no wise 
prevent. Why should not a Christian hold unin- 
terrupted communion with God? why should not 
his thoughts and desires be perpetually heaven- 
directed? The fault is not in God; he is seated 
on a throne of mercy, the access to it is always 
open, the invitation to approach is sincerely ten- 
dered, and the aids of the Holy Spirit are freely 
promised. ‘I'he fault then must be with the crea- 
ture himself, and it may be found in a habit of in- 
attention but too easily submitted to, a want of 
careful self-discipline, and in a deficient resolution 
and perseverance. Old habits are not to be over- 
come without effort, and those courses of worldly 
thought in which the mind has customarily indul- 
ged, are not to be arrested but by determined re- 
sistance. Most men seem to suppose that when 
once regenerated, progress in. the Divine life is 
easy, and when they find difficulties arising to dia- 
turb their course and retard their advance, they 
flatter themselves that all Christians encounter the 
same. This is dangerous ground to assume; it 
encourages inaction, and consequently leads to 
backsliding. On the contrary it is manifestly a 
duty in the Christian to meet every difficulty with 
a determination to overcome it. Should he feel 
reluctance to hold converse with God, he will not 
be content until he has overcome that reluctance ; 
should he find his mind wandering from God, and 
distracted in religious duties, he will subject it to 
a stern discipline, and although he may often be 
defeated, he will persevere until he shall, by the 
aid of grace, have subjected it, and trained it to 
think as naturally and pleasantly of God, as it once 
did of the world. “This may be done, but not by 
the indolent. It must be done by exertion, by 
much prayer, by making religion the first, the best, 
the greatest pursuit. Let the Christian feel the 
importance of holy conformity to God, let him feel 
his obligation to make great advances in the divine 
life, and he will shake off his sluggishness, and 
work in earnest for eternity. If, on the contrary, he 
is content with the lowest measure of grace which 
will promise him salvation; if he will suffer him- 
self so to estimate religion as to place it in a 
second rank; if he will permit himself to be ab- 
sorbed in worldly thoughts and projects, he cannot 
expect to enjoy God in his ordinances. Unprofita- 
ble thoughts in the seasons of worship are to be 
prevented, by resisting them at other times; and if 
a Christian makes no preparation for his closet 
and sanctuary, by previous training of his mind, 
and by constantly endeavouring to bring every 
thought into subjection to Christ, he can expect no 
less, than that during those seasons, his mind will 
be confused, distracted, and unfitted for worship. 
If we would call our religious hours our own, if 
we would make them productive of lasting spirit- 
ual good, we must learn to subdue ourselves by a 
habitual regulation of our thoughts and feelings, 
help of our Divine Re-| 


orthodox; indeed, the New-school press for the 


deemer. 


To Corresponpents.—It may be necessary to 


expedition; and when articles which have been 
sent to us, do not appear, the writers must not 
conclude that we reject them hastily or with any 
unkind feeling. Since we have engaged in edito- 
rial duties, we have been compelled to lay aside 
many articles, for other reasons than a want of 
literary merit; and although the writers might not 
always be satisfied. with our judgment, yet they 
must admit, that we are under the necessity of de- 
ciding in these matters, and as we endeavours te 
act justly and impartially, there is no proper 
ground of complaint. | 

We take the present opportunity of informing 
our readers of some of the reasons which influence 
us in rejecting communications. 
Ist. Articles are sometimes sent to us, which 
are from their subjects, unsuitable to the pages of 
a religious paper. . 

2d. Not unfrequently, while they are good in 
the main, yet they require far more correction than 
we can always spare time to give them. 

3d. Sometimes they are written in a hand so 
cramped and illegible, and the lines so close to- 
gether as almost to be blended, that we cannot in 
conscience tax the compositor with decyphering 
them. 
4th. Communications are occasionally so strong 
in their mode of expression, that we think it ex- 
pedient to suppress them. 

5th. Some articles are entirely destitute of 
merit. 

6th. Others are unexceptionable in spirit and 
style, and yet there may be reasons which render 
their appearance inexpedient. 

7th. We often receive poetry, containing good 
sentiment, but not poetically expressed, or relating 
to subjects of no general interest. : 

These, and such like reasons, must account for 
the rejection of many articles. ‘The present occa- 
sion may also serve for throwing out a few hints 
to writers. Communications legibly written, 
carefully composed and corrected, not too long, 
free from offensive personalities, illustrative of the 
state of the church, or of practical godliness, are 
always thankfully received. Poetieal communi- 
cations we do not invite, unless they are really po- 
etical and have a general interest. In relation to 
obituary notices, we rust solicit brevity, unless 
there has been something remarkable in the char- 
acter of the deceased. Obituaries should not be 
sermons, butcharacteristic delineations; and unless 
they are brief, it may readily be seen, that they 
will oceupy more space than our subscribers will 
justify us in giving to their insertion, _ | 

Finally, we can number among our friends 
many able writers who, nevertheless, never favour 
us with an article. Why isthis? Can they not 
spare a little portion of time to give influence and 
efficiency to the periodical press? ‘Through our 
paper such men may address the words of instruc- 
tion and consolation to thousands, and will they 
not feel it to be a privilege to do good in this way? » 
The Presbyterian has never had so extended a 
circulation as it has at present, and as a vehicle, 
it is always prepared to carry to the remotest 
ends of the country, the productions of those 
who are both willing and able to instruct others 
by their pen. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 
WHAT WILL THE ASSEMBLY DO? 


Mr. Editor.—It is now often asked, what will 
the next General Assembly do? Will it carry out 
the reform so auspiciously commenced? or will it 
annul or modify in any manner the decisions of 
the last Assembly? At the present crisis of the 
Presbyterian Church, these are questions of solemn 
interest. Never, perhaps, since her origin were 
her doctrines and institutions in more real danger. 
Recent developments have made it perfectly evi- 
dent, that some standard of defence must be erect- 
ed and maintained, or the tide of error and fanati- 
cism, which has been rolling in upon her for the 
last few years, will soon sweep from her fair heri- 
tage every thing pure and lovely. 

[t ought not to be concealed, that in some sec- 
tions of the Church there are not a few, who, while 
on the whole they acquiesce in the measures of the 
last Assembly, desire and confidently expect ma- 
terial modifications to be made by the Assembly of 
1838. Such symptoms are ominous, and augur not 
the mild sunshine of peace and love, but the diffi- 
culties and storms of protracted controversy. or 
the present circumstances of our Church terminate 
in such a disastrous issue, it will fill the bosom of 
every sincere friend of the truth with grief. Dt- 
vide and conquer will, undoubtedly, be the motto 
of the New-school in the next Assembly; and I 
hesitate not to affirm, that this is the great object 
of the proposed “* MEETING OF CONSULTATION’ pre- 
vious to the sitting of that body. This meeting 
will, doubtless, be attended by New-school and 
middle-men of every grade. Unless they can 
throw into the next Assembly some bone of discord, 
some measure of compromise, by which they may 
divide the friends of truth—break down the pre- 
sent defences—and open anew the field of contro- 
versy, all rational hope of ever seeing themselves 
and their friends triumphant on Presbyterian 
ground must entirely vanish. And in this mode 
of warfare the history of the past furnishes the 
evidence of their skil]. The qnestion then returns 
with no ordinary interest, what course will the 
next Assembly pursue? 

In times of darkness, difficulties, and danger, 
changes should not be lightly made. Under such 
circumstances nothing but the most urgent neces- 
sity can justify them: and except where this ne- 
cessity exists, their effect is more generally to 
embarrass than to afford relief’ When a firm po- 
sition has been gained, it is the part of wisdom and 
of safety there to remain until the practicability of 
securing a new one is clearly seen. Such a posi- 
tion the Presbyterian Church reached amid the 
storm which assailed her, by the action of the last 
General Assembly. This, it is believed, is now 
pretty gencrally acknowledged. All the real friends 
of truth of whatever name, fee] and confess that the 
hand of God was init. To attempt then, to alter, 
or annul what has been done, while the minds of 
men are in such a feverish state of excitement, and 
while all beyond is covered with clo:.ds and dark- 
ness, would be to reject the lessons of experience, 
and to sport with the destinies of the Presbyterian 
Church ; and they are destinies which no man may 
sport with, and prosper. 

There are reasons multifarious, ample, and di- 
versified, which might be offered, why the next 
Assembly should adhere to this policy, and perfect 
what already has been begun. Passing over the 
incontrovertible fact, that a very large majority of 
the ministers, elders, and private members of the 
Presbyterian Church are in favour of. 
sustaining it; that a due respect to her own cha- 
racter requires it; and that no tnjustice will be 
done by it, to any individual, or associations of in- 
dividuals, I would merely remark, that it is im- 
peratively demanded, so far as the excluded Sy- 
nods are concerned, by their ecclesiastical character. 
In regard to the Synods of Utica, Geneva, and Ge- 
nesee, the uncontradicted statement of sober facts 
made by Mr. Wood, must have confirmed every 
reflecting man in the opinion, that their real cha-- 
racter was not misapprehended by the Jast Assem- 
bly. That they are not now, and never were, 
Presbyterians in doctrine, discipline, or spirit 1s 
undeniably established from their own honest ad- 
missions, and the united testimony of every impar- 
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“ Not a few comparatively of the churches which 
have been gathered among us which were 
united to us, and as we fondly believed and hoped, 
and believe now, were attached to us have with- 
drawn from our connexion. When one such re- 
tired, and even ‘another, we took no public notice 
of it... But now, when at every session we are re- 
ceiving requests for dismission, or, 28 is often the 
case, when we learn that one and another has 
withdrawn without any formality, in direct disre- 
gard of order and’ propriety, we cannot longer be 
silent, We feel it to be our duty and our privilege, 
toelay open the matter to the General Assembly. 
And here we are compelled to mourn that an influ- 
ence so adverse, as we believe, to the true interests 
of the Redeemer's kingdom, has been exerted upon 
so many of our churches. But! such is the fact. 
Advantage has been taken of the early habits of 
many of the members, and of their predilection in 
favour of another plan of government, to disaffect 
them towards our own. And we are constrained 
to believe that the practice which has prevailed so 
extensively among us, of employing young men, 
(who are indeed engaged in studies with a view to 
the ministry, but many of them in the very com- 
mencement of their course,) not simply to conduct 
the worship of congregations,|but to appear as 
preachers, has been a fruitful source of our present 
troubles. Nor are we now withoot apprehension, 
that of the few churches which remain with us, 
some may retire, and others be sorely afflicted with 
divisions and absolute dissensions. Advan has 
also been taken of that time, which it was prophe- 
sied should come, when men |would not endure 
sound doctrine; when they should beap to them- 
selves teachers having itching/ears. It is not to 
be disguised that the time hag come. It is to be 
feared, also, that the time has} been hastened, by 
well meant, but not well directed measures, for 
the advancement of the causejof religion. ‘That 
the time has come, is made painfully evident by 
the fact that the churches were, so many of them, 
desirous of new modelling their summary confes- 
sions of faith; particularly in| those points with 
which men are prone to have difficulty; and also 
by the fact that the public exhibition of such truths 
in preaching, was not well received by very many. 
And among the evil influences which have been 
exerted to draw them away from the truth, we are 
constrained to notice particularly the practice of 
some preachers in actually caricaturing those doc- 
trines as exhibited by Edwards, and Bellamy, and 
West; and in later times, by others whose memo- 
ries we also revere. It cannot be doubted, that 
these representations have turned away the minds‘ 
of many. And these representations, as they were 
the more easily retained, have, in many instances, 
been often repeated by the young men of whom we 
have spoken: thus scattering) far and wide the 
elements of ruin. But we may not withhold the 
fact, that among the causes which operate to dis- 
affect very many among us, this is very powerful, 
‘there is so much dissension in the General As- 
sembly.’ This we are obliged|to admit, and then 
to urge, as we may be able, that still it is desirable 
to maintain our present relation. We do not won- 
der that men are so unfavourably impressed by 
this; and we pray earnestly that the evil may be 
speedily removed. In view of, our present condi- 
tion, we are constrained thus to speak to our fathers 
and brethren; but especially are we reminded of 
the necessity of beseeching the Lord to pardon our 
unfaithfulness, and of turning to him with full pur- 
of heart, and of engaging with more zeal in 


is service. 
Stated Clerk.” 


Atrrep H. B 
This, so far as it goes, is an|/honest statement of 
inal Presbyterian 


the real condition of the no; 
churches of the Western Reserve. The great mass 
of the people were born and educated under the 
influence of Congregationalism ; and it is not to 
be supposed, that they should |soon be able to di- 
vest chadsentebn of their attachment to the institu- 
tions of their fathers, the associations of their in- 
fancy, or the principles and habits of their riper 

ears. That they should be leaving a connexion, 
into which they had been cajoled by designing 
men, is not wonderful: that they should do it is 
desirable, both for the peace of the Presbyterian 
Church, and the clearing of their own moral 
honesty. They are determined, it seems, to be 
duped no longer ; and it is to be hoped that it will 
require igrimages from Dr. Beecher 
and other leaders of the New-school party, before 
they shall ever be induced to retnrn, without a 
change of feeling and principle. To the irregu- 
_ larities, disorders, and errors in doctrine, to which 
it refers, I need not allude: the document speaks 
for itself. 

Now Mr. Editor, let it be asked, how can any 
man, or set of men, demand, in conscience, the ad- 
misgion of these churches, or others of a similar 
character, into the bosom of the Assembly ? What 
right have they to be represented there? And 
we co is the moral honesty that would introduce 
them?t They surely have no right, unless Dr. 
Hill of Va., shall succeed in proving to the convic- 
tion of this enlightened age, that our church was 
not Presbyterian, but Congregational in its origin, 
and that it has continued chiefly so to the present 
day. But this, with all the Dr’s. “ new sources,” 
of information, will be found to be a Herculean 
task. As well might he undertake to prove to the 
good people of Virginia, by “information partly 
oral and partly written,” that the mountains of 
their native State, were originally, and are Now 
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for the Presbyterian. 
WINTER. 
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REFLEXIONS O 


To know the works of God 
and beyond measure glorious 
much observation, and the 
They are so many and va 
and mighty, that they are 
—nor readily named; nor ¢an they be properly 
appreciated, at a single glance. The mightiest 
mind may be lost in the bare contemplation of 
them, and even “imaginatian’s utmost stretch in 
wonder die away,” while scanning the grand and 
the beautiful—the sublime and the awful of the 
works of the Almighty Architect. By day we 
have one sun in view, “ by night ten thousand,” 
and the midnight pomp of warlds upon worlds, daz- 
zies and confounds the humble observer who takes 
his stand on these remote confines of the Universe, 
and with spectral glass or naked eye surveys the 
whole. 

David, in his seraphic s 
view of a so wondrou 
utterance to his sentiments 
spired odes, such as the 18thjand 19th Psalms—the 
104th, and others. These breathe the most elevated 
piety, worthy of any age, anf by no means foreign 
from the more favoured dispensation of mercy un- 
der which we now live. It} expands the mind to 
take an enlarged view of the riches and magnifi- 
cence of creation, and prepares us to attach due 
importance to the still grander displays age ee 4 
the great I am in the scheme of redemption, whic 
so eclipse all the works of wisdom, love, and 

wer, ever before wroug For want of this 
argeness of view, the customary topics of the sa- 
cred desk fall listlessly upon the ear, and become 
devoid of that thrilling interest, which is necessary 
to give them the reception and entertainment 
which they deserve, and wanting which they de- 
generate into an old story or a song, less and less 
acceptable with each repetition. T'o pause, then, 
at intervals, after an uninterrupted attention to the 


trains, fired with the 
is and sublime, gave 
in several of his in- 
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ing, farther the design preachi 

he common design of 
which is to acquaint man with God, that he may be 
at peace with Him. We may not say with the 
Poet, of the seasons as they revolve, 


Almig ty Parent! these, 
"are but the varied God.” 


Yet they all display much of God, who guides all 
their revolutions, and who conducts the circling 
year, through her planetary course, to where she 
set out upon her a ss, and thence to re- 
new her round. e smiling Spring first leads on 
the mazy dance, decked with flowers, and dripping 
with dewy moisture. The Summer fills her veins 
with glowing warmth, ripens the luxurious growth 
of the vernal hour, and imparts the purple dye, 
the luscious flavour, and fragrant perfume to na- 
ture’s various growth. Then yellow Autumn seres 
up the leaves and stores the fruits, and prudent! 
awaits the severity of the following season, well 
provided to meet its frequent and full demand. 
rue to his time, winter next appears, and scarfs 
up the light of heaven, and wraps nature as in her 
winding sheet; chills and stiffens her with his cold 
breath ; confines her as with fetters and manacles 
of ice, and straitens the flowing of her waters, and 
penetrates to her very heart with his piercing 
rosts. 


Thus through the whole wide circuit of the four 
alternating seasons there is a succession of chang- 
ing and beautiful imagery presented to the eye of 
the amazed and instructed beholder. And all for 
what? Why the warmth of summer, why win- 
ter’s cold? Is it not for man?—for his health, ac- 
commodation, and welfare? Then he should ob- 
serve the works of the Lord, and take pleasure in 
searching them out, that all their beauty and vari- 
ety, and warmth and cold, may not be lost upon 
im. 
Winter is the subject of our reflexions. As to 
the causes of winter they are either first or second 
causes—as to the first cause, it is Jehovah himself, 
“ who doeth according to his pleasure in the armies 
of heaven,” and rules their host, and calls them all 
by name; who maketh the sun to rise, and who 
causes him to ascend or descend not only above 
and below the horizon, but above or below the 
equator or line as some call it, to give variety to 
the seasons. To say that the Most High causes al] 
this may seem ta some wholly unnecessary, as it is 
admitted, and can never be denied by any who are 
not Atheists. Yet it is always well to revert to 
this first truth, as reasonable creatures, and as 
Christians, taking a religious and solemn survey of 
creation. We say this, because nature, so called, 
has usurped the plaee, and stolen the praise of her 
author, and by some has come to be esteemed a 
real independent personage, instcad of being owned 
as a mere handmaid of the Lord—a thing of life so 
far only as He has made her so, and nothing more. 
[t is grovelling philosophy, too low for an expanded 
and enlightened mind, to attribute the commonest 
phenomena of the external world to any other than 
the Supreme God. It is confounding at once all 
distinction between design and a designer—cause 
and effect—creator and creature—between self- 
existence, and derived being, and is little if any 
short of the exploded theories of materialism, 
which disgraced the infancy of science, and bewil- 
dered the minds of pagan antiquity. “ By faith we 
understand,” on the contrary, “that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so that the things 
which are seen were not made of things which 
doappear.” Heb. xi. 3. But, besides admitting the 
superintendence and management of the Most High, 
our holy religion is peculiarly happy in assigning 
to the second person of the adorable Trinity the 
work of creation and providence, as the Demiurge 
or great agent of acts external to the Divine es- 
sence—j. e. to Jesus Christ, who is said expressly 
to uphold all things by the word of his power! and 
who is the living word, at whose voice light was 
brought into being and every created thing. The 
Christian philosopher in all his contemplations of 
the Deity in the works of His power, adores the 
same person in them, as he adores upon the cross. 
The same being was at once the life of the uni- 
verse, and “manifest in the flesh,”—* full of grace 
and truth,” to man. 
The Most High being the author of the various 
effects we see produced in nature, has arranged 
the heavenly bodies so as to produce them, by His 
continual upholding, quickening, and infinite en- 
ergy. In the dark ages of the world the ignorant 
needed to be told that the earth revolved, that the 
planets moved round the sun—that the sun him- 
self was stationary, and that the changes witness- 
ed were the effects not of the revolution of the 
whole heavens round the earth, but merely of the 
earth and other bodies round the sun. It was dan- 
gerous at one time to affirm this—and a philoso- 
her by the name of Galileo was severely censured 


his senses, and fall into the exploded method then 

prevailing of accounting for every thing by ascrib- 

ing to the earth asa centre the effects now impu- 

ted to the sun, and to the sun the changes in his 

appearances now attributed to the earth—as, for 

example, his rising or setting, appearing farther 

north or south. The changes of day and night are 

admitted now to be owing to the revolution of the 

earth upon its axis, and those of the seasons, to the 

revolution of the same round the sun. By a dia- 

gram, or a figure drawn on paper or elsewhere, it 

is easy to represent the motions of the earth in her 

path or orbit round the sun, and to account for the 

succession of seasons which we witness. “ This 
cometh from the Lord who is wise in heart, and 

wonderful in working.” Accordingly he promised 
Noah, that “seed time and harvest, cold and heat, 
winter and summer, day and night should not 

cease, while the creation remaineth.” Ignorance 
may object to the solution of natural phenomena, 
which fulfil, by Divine agency, this promise, but 
no Romish Inquisition can any longer stifle inqui- 
ry, and muzzle the lips of science, which now has 
demonstrated the truth of Galileo’s discoveries, and 
has in so doing poured a flood of light on every de- 
partment of nature. By the obliquity of the path 

of the sun, as he takes his circuit in the heavens, 

he crosses our equator, or the line, once in every 

six months, and this crossing to go southward, and 

recrossing to come northward, causes the variations 
in the length of the day—and the oblique course of 
his rays to reach the earth, together with the 

shape of the earth, round or nearly so, prevents 
the continuance and strength of his rays, to warm 

us in. winter as in summer. Hence the cold of 
winter. The time required to describe a revolu- 
tion of the earth round the sun is twelve months. 

When farthest from the sun the rays striking in a 
straight direction create an intense light and heat 
—when at the opposite point, for causes men- 
tioned, his power is diminished; the intermediate 
portions of his path are traversed between the ex- 
tremes of winter and summer—and thus the whole 
time isdivided into four seasons—-affording a grate- 
ful variety, and exhibiting all the vicissitudes of 
nature. 

But with this brief account of the origin and 
causes of winter, we may next consider the phe- 
nomena or natural appearances and effects of win- 
ter. Before passing, however, to consider these, 
we may here just remark that, it is only in the re- 
gions north and south of the path of the sun that 
there ever is severe winter. In the regions of the 
torrid zone lying between the limits(N. and 8S.) of 
the sun’s annual path there is none——Instead of 
this, fierce heat prevails with scarce any mitiga- 
tion, and except on high mountains no snow or cold 
is known. The common appearance of winter and 
its effects we all know. The moisture of the 
season is generally very great, not being so ra- 
pidly evaporated, for want of the warmth of sum- 
mer, as at that season, it condenses and remains 
upon and near the surface of the earth, and is 
there congealed into various substances, some more 
solid than others, and some looser in texture, some 
white as down and feathers and soft, and some 
harder, less white, and like water in colour. 
The process of congelation which turns the moist 
liquid into solid substances, we cannot-explain. It 
is one of the mysteries of nature, beyond our power 
of comprehending. A core who had never seen 
it would scarce credit the fact, which yet is credi- 
ted by every one, man and child, who has seen 
water turned to ice and frost. and snow. Yet it is 
not miraculous, for we can freeze liquids by artifi- 
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cial means ourselves, and it-is often done. It is 
however still one of the most curious facts in na- 
ture, familiar as it is, and we need no learning to 
prove it. The stranger to it would be astonished 


for his telescopic discoveries, and compelled to deny } 


when he first saw it, but use would lessen hissiikprios. 
—so we have me so familiar with it as to feel 
no astonishment at the occurrence, and we should 
| be amused at the effeet it would at first have on 

the stranger. We must not, however, on that ac- 

count su there is no wonder in it, for we 

should fall into a great error thereby. Since we 

must either admit the Divine agency to produce 

it, or suppose what is more difficult still to be be- 

lieved, that it happens of itself, or without any 

intelligent agency—and thus account for an effect 

which human intelligence is insufficient either to 
produce or account for, by su oan se intelli- 
gence in the case, which would be the height of | 
absurdity. Reason and Revelation both Jead to 
the admission of the a agency here. The 
snow and frost hence are called on by the Psalm- 
ist to praise the Lord, as well as men and angels, 
who are his creatures. The transformation of a 
fluctuating mass into a substance as solid as a rock, 
and all the intermediate stages of the process are 
illustrative of the ease with which God can make 
simple materials answer the most unexpected pur- 
a entirely unsuited apparently to their nature. 

he atmosphere or air we breathe becomes cold. 
Its dew turns to white or *hoar frost,” which is 
sprinkled like ashes on the earth, fine as dust, and 
probably it serves to enrich the ground, as ashes 
sprinkled on it. The streams are frozen, and are 
incapable of motion, being hardened. The earth’s 
surface is filled with the same hard quality by it, 
and the very rocks are impregnated with it. © The 
ground is covered to the depth of several inches, 
feet, or yards, in some countries with the snow, and 
frightful slides or avalanches of immense masses of 
it In mountainous countries are precipitated down 
into the valleys beneath, overwhelming numerous 
abodes of human beings, at once. The smallest 
flake of snow, the liquid icicle, the solid rock of 
flinty ice, all display something worthy of notice, 
and by those who have observed them, it is said 
that the downy fleece of snow is composed of small 
crystals, each formed with considerable regularity 
in the shape of wheels or stars with rays or other 
forms. The effects ot snow and frosts are various, 
beneficial, or otherwise. Sometimes they are pre- 
servatives of vegetable life—at others destructive 
of it—sometimes preservative of human life—some- 
times the reverse. Useful to destroy pestilential 
vapours and myriads of insects, they are greatly 
subservient to human advantage—and by the bra- 
cing effect of cold upon the cordage of the human 
system, it is strung up to very vigorous exertion, 
and renews its muscular powers after they have 
been relaxed by the warmth of a summer sky. But 
instances are not wanting of the loss of life by frosts, 
and armies in different countries, it is known have 
been cut off by the severity of frost, subdued by the 
elements when no human power could do it. Thus 
the flower of his army, (many persons, at least,) 
perished on the retreat of Napoleon from the de- 
struction of Moscow—and Bruce relates the aston- 
ishing fact of a similar defeat when an army was 
crossing a mountain in Abyssinia. An obvious effect 
of severe cold is here described by the phrase, “ he 
sealeth up the hand of every man.” 
Men and animals both betake themselves then 
naturally to a shelter, for “ who can stand before 
His cold?” The labours of husbandry are no lon- 
ger then pursued, but the fatigues of the active 
part of the year are now succeeded by a leisure 
season, when comparatively little can be done, and 
that requiring but small exertion. Thus man is as 
it were now laid by—his hands are sealed up from 
their usual employment, or stiffened, if exposed to 
frost, so as to be incapable of exerting themselves, 
as in milder seasons. 3 
The effect of winter upon the atmosphere is ob- 
servable not only in the increase of its coldness, 
but also in the production of meteorie lights, and 
in the splendid corruscations of the northern aurora, 
which lighten the heavens after the sun has set, 
and in some regions of the earth continue to do so 
all the winter long, proving an excellent substi- 
tute for the light of the sun, of which they are 
much deprived. The day is so much shortened, 
and the night lengthened during the winter as to 
render much active exertion in the open air im- 
practicable, and give more time for retirement, 
recreation, reflexion, reading, and mental and mora! 
improvement—more time for social intercourse and 
enjoyment. Tne Vautuey Pastor. 
| (To be Continued.) 


DOMESTIC IN TELLIGENCE. 


Virginia.—A bill has been passed in the house of 
delegates, of Virginia, by a large majority, providing, 
among other matters, that if the banks do not resuine 
specie payments by the first of August next, and after 
that date shall make any dividend of their profits, they 
shall incur damages to the amount of 25 per cent. on 
each note which they refuse to redeem in specie. 


Maryland Banks.—The Report of the Committee on 
the Currency, was made to the House of Delegates on 
Thursday. ‘The bill accompanying the report requires 
the banks to resume on the Ist of January, 1839, or 
within thirty days after the Banks of the States of New 
York and Virginia shall do so. It relieves them from 
the penalties growing out of the suspension—prohibits 
all Corporations from issuing or re-issuing after the 
passage of the bill, all notes, certificates, &c. of a less 
denomination than five dollars, the offending Corpora. 
tion to forfeit its charter. It appears that the Banks of 
Maryland possess at this time four hundred and twen- 
ty-three thousand dollars of specie more than they did 
at the period of suspension. ‘I'hey are therefore, by 
that sum, in that item alone, better able to resume 
specie payments now, than were to avoid the suspen- 
sion, in May last. 


Counterfeiting.—The counterfeiting operations re- 
cently broken up at Akron, Ohio, must have been on 
an extensive scale. The Akron Balance says that the 
Deputy United States Marshal at that village, has as- 
sisted, since the 29th of June last, in detecting six 
hundred and sixty-two thousand dollars in counterfeit 
money, which was in readiness, but had never bcen 
put in circulation—has made twenty-six arrests, and 
captured three presses, together with the plates, dics, 
and other apparatus for manufacturing counterfcit 
moncy. 


Boundary.—We learn from Augusta, that the docu- 
ments received there by a special messenger in rela- 
tion to the North Eastern Boundary, are somewhat 
voluminous. ‘They contain a proposition to refer the 
matter to a board of scientific gentlemen, to be mutu- 
ally agreed upon by the two Governments, or to be 
appointed by a friendly sovereign to be agreed on— 
they to run the line !—Portland Advertiser. 


A Patriarch.—The Springfield Gazette says, ‘There 
is now residing in Southwick, Massachusetts, a man 
who was born February 23d, 1738, O. S., and who of 
course was one hundred years old the sixth day of this 
month. We were informed by a gentleman tlic other 
day, that he lately called upon him and found him in 
good health and spirits. He enjoys the socicty of his 
triends, and participates in their conversation with 
pleasure. Instances of such longevity are rare.” 


Explosion —On Tuesday last, Mr. Alexander Trem- 
lee, late a pyrotechnist, residing at Bergen, New Jer- 
sey, lost his life by the ignition of some fire-works 
which were in process of manufacture, and an infant 
child was killed by the same accident. The apart- 
ment, filled with combustibles, took fire, and commu- 
nicated it to the interior of the building, which was 
consumed. 


Severe Loss.—The steam mills, in Litchfield, Medi- 
na county, Ohio, were destroyed by fire on the 3d inst. 
The adjoining towns were dependent on these mills 
for their lumber and bread stuffs, and the loss to them, 
as well as to the proprietor, will be severe. : 


Steamboat Explosion—-The steamboat Onachita 
burst her beiler on the 10th inst., about sixteen miles 
below Mobile, by which the boat was considerably da- 
maged, one person drowned, and ten scalded. 


Mr. W. L. Mackenzie.——This gentleman, who has 
been playing so conspicuous a part on the Canadian 
frontier for the last three or four months, has laid 
down the sword for the pen, and proposes to establish 
a weekly journal in New York, under the title of 
“ Mackenzie’s British, Irish, and Canadian Gazette.” 


Fire in New York.—Four three story brick houses 
in Eighth Avenue, near Forticth street, New York, 
were destroyed by fire on Friday night, 16th instant. 
Several adjoining houses were badly damaged. The 
houses destroyed were occupied by from twenty to 
twenty-five families. 

Congress.—-The Honourable Timothy J. Carter, 
member of the House of Representatives from Maine, 
died on the 14th instant, at Washington. Mr. Evans 
in the House, and Mr. Ruggles in the Senate, paid 
eloquent and fervid tributes to the memory of. the de- 
ceased in announcing his death. Both Houses passed 
the customary resolutions for wearing mourning and 


attending the funeral, which took place on the 17th 
instant. 


tled at North Hampton. 


Ohio Legislature. The Small Bill law had 
the Senate, and was before the House. The Judiciary 
Committee had made a report in favour of Judge Hitch- 
cock, which was cw © by an almost unanimous 
vote. The bill to abolish the Board of Public Works, 
and to revive the Board of Canal Commissioners, pass- 
ed the House and is now a law of the land. 


Franklin Fend—The Fund given by Dr. Franklin 
to the city uf Boston, to be loaned to mechanics on set- 
ting up business, now amounts to $23,453. It would 
appear from the report on the city property, that the 
fund is not used at all, but left to accumulate. 


Small Pox among the Menomonees—The Green 
Bay Democrat of February 17th, says that “ the small 
pox is raging toa considerable extent among the Meno- 
monee Indians. Between forty and fifty have died 
within the past four weeks. ‘I’heir condition is said 
to be miserable in the extreme.” 


Lightning.—Mr. Joseph Hislop, of Harrison county, 
Iu., was killed by lightning on the 1st inst. while sit- 
ting by his fire. Such an occurrence at this season of 
the year, is extraordinary. 

Death of Judge Wingate——We learn from the 
Portsmouth Journal, that Paine Wingate died at 
Stratham, N. H., on the 7th inst. aged 99. The Jour- 
nal says: “ He was a Senator in the first Congress, 
and was probably the last survivor of that body. He 


| was a graduate of Harvard College, and when he 


graduated was the youngest of his class. He has been 
for several years (since the death of Dr. Holyoke) the 
eldest graduate of that institution. He was appointed 
Judge of the Supreme Court in New Hampshire in 
1798, and held the office till 1809, being then 70 years 
of age. Mr. Wingate: was originally a Congregational 
Clergyman, having preached for some time for the 
North Church in Diaiionth, and was, we learn, set- 
He was a highly esteemed 
man by his own generation, and has been venerated by 
the new race which has grown up around him. His 
wife, a sister of Hon. Timothy Pickering, survives him 
at the advanced age of 95.” » 


Supreme Court.—The Supreme Court of the United 
States adjourned on Monday 12th inst. to the time and 
place appointed by law, having in a session of sixty- 
four days disposed of sixty-one cases, and leaving 
twenty-four cases on the calendar. 


The Seminoles.—We published a few days ago an 
extract of a letter from Gen. Jesup to the secretary of 
war, in which he urged the government to suffer the 
Seminoles to remain in Florida. We now understand 
that the secretary of war so far from yielding to the 
suggestion, has determined to pursue the settled policy 
of the government in effecting a removal ; although, in 
case of a failure to close the war this season, he has 
authorized Gen. J. to effect a “temporary arrange- 
ment” with the Indians, by which “ the safety of the 
settlements and posts may be secured through the 


summer.’ —Alex. Gaz. 


The New Court.—Letters from Harrisburgh inform 
us that the bill cstablishing & new Criminal Court for 
the city and county of Philadelphia, has passed both 
branches of the Legislature, and only requires the sig- 
nature of the Governor to become a law.—ZJnq. 

Death of Mr. Bowditch, the American Astronomer.— 
It is with regret we notice the death at Boston of 
the celebrated American Astronomer Nathaniel Bow. 


‘ditch, after a lingering illness of some weeks. He was 


bern at Salem, Mass. March 26, 1773—aged therefore 
63. The profound knowledge of astronomical and 
nautical science evinced in numerous useful publica- 
tions of this gentleman, which are in the hand of every 
navigator, and which have spread his reputation into 
every sea and country, are a practical and authentical 
proof of his eminent ability and merit, and reflect an 
enduring lustre upon the fame of his country. It was 
left for America to furnish a Bowditch who could 
faithfully interpret the great work of the Mecanique 
Celeste of La Place, which the Edinburgh Review said 
not twelve men in Europe could understand.—New 
York Star. 


From the Frontier.—The Detroit Advertiser of the 
6th inst. says— We learn that the notorious General 
Sutherland, and another person by the name of Spen- 
cer, who were crossing on the ice from Gibraltar to 
Port au Pelle Island on Sunday afternvon, were taken 
prisoners by the British sentinels, and taken to Mal. 
den. It is believed that the Patriots have not yet 
evacuated Port au Pelle Island. We learn that con-. 
siderable accessions were made to their numbers yes- 
terday. 


General Sutherland.—A despatch from Col. Mait- 
land, the British officer commanding on the Canada 
shore, announces the capture of the renowned General 
Sutherland, and a young man of the name of Spence, 
whom they say is his aid de camp. He was under es- 
cort to Toronto. As some of our readcrs may like to 
know who this Sutherland really is, we state for their 
information, that if they can recollect a Sergeant of 
Marines, who a few years since was daily scen.in our 
publication office, where he cvlled for papers taken by 
officers stationed at Governor’s Island and the Navy 
Yard, they may place before them the individual in 
question. He was a Sergeant of Marines, and de- 
serted, taking with him a sum of money belonging to 
the corp.—N. Y. Courier. 


Fearful Accident.—While the steamboat Sir Wil. 
liam Wallace was guing round the Dauphin Island, on 
her passage from Mobile to New Orleans, on the 8th 
inst., one of the hands accidentally slipped, in going 
aft, and fell into the fly wheel, which tore him to atoms 
in a few seconds. 


Sudden Death.—Capt. Jonathan Cooper, the harbour 
master of Savannah, while attending to his official 
duties at one of the wharves, fell down in an apoplectic 
fit, end immediately expired. 


Governor Head’s Farewell.—We have received, says 
the New York American, in an extra from the To. 
ronto, U.C. Patriot of the 7th inst., Governor Head’s 
leave-taking address to the Parliament of Upper 
Canada. It is an odd rhapsody, of which, however, 
the moral is to show that monarchy is preferable to 
democracy ; that the people of Upper Canada have so 
decided, and that the assertion in our Declaration of 
Independence of the equality of men, is an absurdity. 
It treats passim the attempts from our side to disturb 


‘Canada, and holds a language that would be more sig- 


nificant if it were not that of an Ex-Governor. 


A Failure.—The Mail carriage which was des. 
patched west from Frederick, Md., on Saturday last, 
with eight horses attached to it, was so effectually 
impeded by the snow that the driver was compelled to 
return. 


Pheniz Bank of New York.—The charges against 
the Phoenix Bank, now in course of investigation by a 
committee of the New York Legislature, are—1l. That 
the Bank discounted Southern paper, deducting legal 
interest and the current exchange; and paid the bal- 
ance in Southern drafts at par, when such drafts were 
at a great discount. 2. That the Bank discounted 
city paper to a large amount, deducting the legal in- 
terest, and, as a condition of the discount, paid the 
party accommodated in checks on Savannah at par, 
when such checks could not be sold at less than two 
per cent. It appeared that a house which had failed 
were promised to be carried through, in consideration 
of twenty thousand dollars, of which the Bank or 
Cashier had received half, in two notes of five thou- 
sand dollars each. 


Emigrants —The Cleveland (Ohio) Advertiser no- 
tices the recent arrival at Carmel, in Illinois, of 
twenty-five familics of Swiss emigrants, who have 
brought out with them a large amount of money in 
specie. 
Louisiana.—The Legislature of Louisiana adjourned 
on the 12th instant, without having accomplished any 
one of the purposes for which they convened. 


FROM FLORIDA. 

Savannah, March 13.—By the steamboat Florida, 
arrived from Black creek on Sunday, the latest intelli- 
gence from Gen. Jesup’s head quarters, near Jupiter 
Inlet, is to the Ist inst., from which it appears that 
there were encamped, about half a mile from the Ge- 
neral’s position, upward of 200 Indians, men, women, 
and children, under the chief Tus-kee-gee, waiting 
some dccision in reference to them, consequent on 
propositions which they made early in February. 
About 140 Indian negrues, who came in with Tus- 
kee-gee’s party, left Fort Jupiter under an escort on 
the Ist of March for Tampa Bay, for embarkation to 
the West, and these, it is said, belong mostly to Indi- 
ans who have already emigrated. It is farther said 
that about 30 or 40 negroes are still out, so that nearly 
all the blacks have left the field, by capture or surrcn- 
der. Sam Jones is understood to be 150 miles south of 
Fort Jupiter, twenty miles up Shark river, north of 
Cape Sable. 

Extract from a letter received in Savannah city from 
an officer of the army, dated | 

Fort Mellon, E. F., Feb. 10th, 1838. 

“ Report says that Cooaccoche (Wild Cat) is now on 
an island in the most extensive lake yct discovered in 
Florida, called Okeechoobee. It is so distant from the 
shore as not to be visible. Here he has collected his 
women and children. Two hundred head of cattle 
were taken on the 28th of January by the army. The 
Indians appear determined to fight to the last ; so the 
war is no nearer to its termination, to all appearances, 
than when it first began.” — Georgian. 

‘The Charleston Couricr says—‘ Capt. Skinner, of 
the schr. Tripoli, arrived here yesterday in three days 


on the 19th of February, to 4 per cent. 


by the Indians, and that the report of General Jesup’s 
having taken 400 Indians was incorrect.” 

nt Defence-——The Tallahasse Floridian of 
March 3, says:—“That on Tuesday night last, we 
learn that the Indians made another attack upon the 
dwelling of Mr. Chatletts about eight miles east of the 
Ocilla. His family were in bed and were awakened 
by the discharge of the rifles and the yell of the 
savages. They attempted to force the door. Mr. Chat- 
letts allowed them to burst off a plank and waited 
patiently until he distinctly saw the Indian, when he 
discharged a double barrelled gun at the opening, the 
contents of which had such effect that the marauders 
took to flight, carrying off their companion no doubt 
mortally wounded. The trail was followed next day 
by a small party under Major Scott McGhee, until 
they dispersed in a thick hammock. But for the gal- 
lant stand made by Mr. Chatiletts, his dwelling would 
have been plundered and perhaps burned, but the un- 
expected warm reception of the Indians completel 
disconcerted them. On the night previous, the dwel- 
ling of Mr. Sheffield about four miles to the east was 
attacked and plundered by the same party, the family 
being absent at the time.” 
e learn from General Hernandez, *who passed 
through here on Tuesday last, says the Wilmington, 
. C. Advertiser, on his way to Washington, and who 
came direct from Florida, that the operations against 
the Seminoles must soon close for the season, but that 
there is no prospect of the war’s ending with the pre- 
sent campaign, unless, of which, however, the hope is 
slight, the distractions among themselves may induce 
a voluntary submission. No hostile movements had 
recently taxen place. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The latest London dates are to the 22d February, 

and from Paris to the 17th. 

The latest intelligence from the Canada frontier, 

was to the 13th of January—from Detroit—by the 

Hibernia, which arrived at Liverpool on the evening 

of the 19th. Accounts of Sutherland’s movements at 

Bois Blanc, and the capture of the schooner Ann by 

the loyalists, were published in the London evening 

papers of the 2Uth. | 

he Freedom of the City of London had been offer- 

ed to Mr. Stevenson, the American Minister, which he 

respectfnily declined. 

Lord Brougham brought forward his motion on the 

subject of the slave trade, on the 20th of February, and 

made a great speech in support of it—said to be equal 

to his happiest efforts in his better days. His motiun 

was for an address to the Queen, praying her to take 

immediate steps for neguciating with the governments 

of Spain, and Portugal, and obtaining the concurrence 

of France and the United States in such negociations, 

with a view to declare the trade in slaves piracy ; and 

included two sets of resolutions, the first against the 

payment of head money tothe persons engaged in sup- 

pressing the slave trade, and providing for the employ- 

ment of steain vessels, and the issue of letters of marque 

to private individuals against slave ships; the second 

relating to the apprenticeship system in the West In- 

dies. ‘The last of the second set provided for the final 

discontinuance of the apprenticeship system on the Ist 

of August next. 

The abandonment of Navy Island by the marauders 

was known in London on the 14th, and bad an effect 
on the stocks—giving them a slight upward impulse. 

Accounts had been received in London of the de- 

struction of the steamboat Caroline, and had caused 

great excitement. ‘I'he press, generally speaking, is 
violent, and scouts the idea of giving satisfaction for 
the act, alleging that it was fully justified by the con- 
duct of the people on the frontier. 

The army movements still continued on a large 

scale. It was stated that six sail of the line would be 

put in commission in the spring, and that a war 

steamer would be placed on Lake Ontario. 

The ice in the river at London has this year, for the 

first time, interfered with the regular sailing of the 

American pickets. 

‘here was a very severe gale.on the British and 

rish coasts, commencing about the 13th February. 

n England it was accompanied by snow, which in 

ome places drifted so much as to render the roads im- 

passable. Betwcen Bodmin and Truro the drift was 
in some exposed places, actually twenty feet deep! 
The account from the Downs menrtion the loss of seve- 

ral vessels during the gale, attended with the sacrifice 
of life. Nearly all the vessels at the Cove of Cork 

wcre more or less damaged by the effects of the gale. 

Lord Eldon’s will was under probate. The personal 

property alone was over 2,300,000/.; the duty on 

whicb may be calculated on the data that the duty on 

10004. is 304. on 10,0001. 200/., on 20,0001. 3502., on 

30,000/. 4502. on 35,000/. 525i. 

The cotton market had changed materially since 
our previous advices. For the week ending the 9th 
there was a decline of 4 per Ib., and a farther decline 
in the week ending the 16th, making a falling off in 
price of g to 4 from the first to the middle of the 
month. At the last dates there had been an advance 
of § to4. The nett decline from the Ist to the 20th 
wag, therefore, 3 to 4d. 

The Bank of England reduced its rates of discount 
The Bank 

has recently found so little demand for money, that 
the amount of its securities had fallen to 22,569,0001. 
It is asually 30,000,000/. A London paper of the 19th 

says—‘ American securities are in request here, and 
some of them have advanccd 1 or 2 per cent this week. 
Her Majesty’s ship Hastings is to bring out Lord 

Durham to Canada. The Hercules and Russell 74’s, 
and Malabar 64, are commissioned to bring out troops 
to Canada. 

A letter from Constantinople, dated January 17, 
says—“ I cun assure you, without fear of contradiction, 
that the Sultan is far from being favourably disposed 
towards the Emperor Nicholas. The differences be- 
tween M.Chateaugiron, the French Consul at Bucha- 
rest, and the magistrates of that town, have been rep- 
resented to Mahmoud as the result of the intrigues of 
Russia in the two principalities which belong to him 
by descent. ‘1 know it,’ replied his Highness, ‘ and 
can you believe that I am attached to the. Emperor 
Nicholas? I have a rose in my mouth for Russia, but 
my heart is tilled with teeth for her.’ ‘This metaphor, 
which I translate to you literally, clearly shows that 
Mahmoud would break with Russia, if Franco and 
England would cordially join hands with him. 

Shipwreck of a French Man of War, near Cork.—A 
London paper of February 15, says news was received 
yesterday morning at the Admiralty, announcing tho 
shipwreck of a French frigate off the coast of Ireland, 
near Cork. This frigate is the Terpsichore, Captain 
Le Tourneur, from Martinique. She has on board the 
Admiral de Mackau, late governor of that colony. In 
her distress her guns had been thrown overboard, and 
great part of her more bulky articles of value on board 
had been sacrifieed to lighten her. Her situation was 
the more unfortunate as she was sent out to bring 
home the Admiral de Mackau, on account of his ill- 
health, who, probably, has got his family and suite 
on board with him. Lord Minto sent to aequaint im- 
mediately Gen. Sebastiana, the French ambassador, 
with this disastrous event, and to announce to him 
that a government steamer had been sent out by order 
of the British authorities, tu the assistance of the 
gallant crew. 

The news from France, and the continent genc- 
rally, is of little importance. The Seine was frozen 
over below Paris. 3 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the House of Commons on the 20th, en motion of 
Mr. Ilume, returns were ordered of copies of all cor- 
respondence between Mr. Hume, Mr. Roebuck, and 
any other member of Parliament, and Messrs. Papi- 
neau, Mackenzie, Duncombe, and other persons in 
Canada, holding public situations. Sir G. Grey said 
the return must be nil, as no such correspondence was 
in the possession of Government. 

The bill from the Commons for the better organiza- 
tion of Canada, was read twice in the Lords, and or- 
dered to be committed on the 9th Feb. Mr. Roebuck, 
in behalf of the Canadians, had been permitted to ad- 
dress the Lords as he had done the Commons. 

In answer to an inquiry on tho subject of the do- 
struction of the Caroline, made of Ministers in the 
House of Commons, Lord Palmerston, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, after stating that no official ac- 
count had been received of the affair, concluded by 
saying, ‘“‘ Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
communications that had taken place between Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that of the United States. 
He thought that the House might confidently trust— 
although there might have been, on both sides, acts 
committed not consistent with the laws, and in viola- 
tion of the treaties that existed—he thought, consider- 
ing the unanimity that had existed between the two 
countries, that the House might trust that nothing had 
taken place to prevent the friendly relations which ex- 
isted between this country and the United States— 
(Cheers.)” 

Parliament and the people seem very unanimous 1n 
supporting the measures of Government in regard to 
Canada. Preparations continue to be made for the 
despatch of troops to the Provinces, and as soon as the 
season will permit, a large force of steamers is to be 
collected un the Lakes, under the command of an offi- 
cer of the Navy. 

A London paper of February 15, states that the bat- 
talions ordered for Canada, which were to march for 
embarkation next day, had received counter orders, 


sioned by the abandonment of Navy Island, news of 
which was received in London on the 14th. 

or average of the week- 
7 and aseects of the Bank ef England, from. 

4th of November, 1837, to the 6th February, 1838. 
Liabilities. £ Assets £ 
Circulation, 18,206,000 Securities, 
Deposites, 11,266,000 _Bullion,, 


£29,472,000 | £32.11 
A eomparison with the 
crease in the circulation ef 306,000/; an increase in the 
deposites of 274,000/; a deerease in the securities of 
37,000/ ; an increase in the bullion of 648, : 


22,569,000: 
9,543,000: 


SPAIN. 
The Madrid journals are to the 11th of Fe ‘ 
and Bayonne of the 14th. Reports were received by 
Madrid Cabinet, from the provincial authorities, stat- 
ing that in consequence of the outrages committed im 
various districts, it was found necessary to proclaim 
martial law in Seville, Cordova, Cadiz, and Huelva. 
On the 5th, the Christinos, under the command of Ge- 
neral Laureno Sanz, Brig. Pardines, and Col. Urbino, 
fell in with the united bands of Bastilo, Tollado, and 
Paliflos, near Ubeda, when the rebels were defeated, — 
with the loss of many killed and wounded, and 483 
prisoners, including 12 Carlist officers and a chief of 
distinction. 


MARRIED. 
At Marietta, Lancaster county, Pa. on Thursday, the 
8th inst. by the Rev. T. Marshall Boggs, Mr. Samurs 
PatTErson, to Frances Spanauer, all of Marietta. 


On the 20th instant, by the Rev. C. Webster, Mr. 
Hucu Wa to Miss Ricuarps, all of Phila- 
del phia. 
_ A CARD. 
Mr. Editor—Permit me through your paper, to 
thank sincerely, those ladies of the Presbyterian 
church in Newcastle, Delaware, who compose the Fe- 
male Missionary Socicty, in said place, auxiliary to 
the eps 2c Board of Foreign Missions, for con- 
stitating Mrs. Decker and myself, life members of said 
Board, by a contribution of $60. May He, who does 
not forget a cup of cold water, given in his name to 
the least of his disciples, so remember those ladies in- 
dividually, and their Society collectively, and the Board 
that they are aiding, as that all shall feel that it is in- 
deed “ blessed to give.” Respectfully yours, 
Joun jr. 


PRESBYTERIAN TRACTS.—The Presbyterian 
Tract and Sunday School Society have recently 
made a considerable reduction in the prices of their 
Tracts. They have also published two additional 
Tracts, making in all fifteen, which may be had by 
the quantity or single copy at the following reduced 
prices, viz. 
Nu. I. Presbyterianism the truly Primitive and Apos- 
tolical Constitution of the Chureh of Christ; by Sam- 
uel Miller, D.D. Price 10 cents per single copy, $1.124 
per doz., and $8.50 per hundred. ; 
No. II. Qualifications and Duties of Ruling Elders 
in the Presbyterian Church; by the Rev. William M. 
Engles. Price 5 cents per single copy, 50 cents per 
doz., and $3.50 per hundred. 
No. III. The Scriptural Doctrine of the Atonement 
Illustrated and Defended; by J. J. Janeway, D.D. 
Price 5 cents per single copy, 50 cents per doz., and 
$3.50 per hundred. | 
No. 1V. The Duty of Catechetieal Instruction ; by 
Archibald Alexander, D.D. Price 3 cents per single 
copy, 30 cents per doz., and $2 per hundred. 
No. V. The Shorter Catechism of the Westminster 
Assembly with Proofs from the Scriptures. Revi 
and collated by the Committee of Publication. Price 
5 cents per single copy, 50 cents per doz., and $3.50 
per hundred. 
No. VI. Love to the Doctrines of the Bible an essen- 
tial element of Christian Character; by the Rev. Ed- 
ward W. Hooker. Price 4 cents per single copy, 40 
cents per doz., and $3 per hundred. 
No. VII. The Doctrine of the Perseverance of the 
Saints Illustrated, Proved, and Applied ; by the Rev. 
Sheppard K. Kollock. Price 4 cents per single copy, 
40 cents per doz., and 93 per hundred. 
No. VIII. Infant Baptism Scriptural and Reason- 
able, and Baptism by Sprinkling or Affusion the most 
suitable and edifying mode; by Samuel Miller, D.D. 
Price single copy 15 cents, $1.75 per doz., and $10.50 
per hundred. 
No. IX. The Sinner’s Inability is No Excuse for His 
Impenitency ; by the Rev. S. G. Winchester. Price 
ym. copy 5 cents; dozen 50 cents; $3.50 per hun_ 
r 


No. X. The Sabbath at Home; by the Rev. Silas 
M. Andrews. Price single copy 4 cents; 40 cents 
per dozen; $3 per hundred. 

No. XI. A Caution Against Prevailing Errors: be- 
ing a conversation between a Presbyterian Pastor and 
his Parishioner ; by Rev. Wm. M. Engles. Price single 
copy 5 cents; dozen 50 cents; $3.50 per hundred. 
No. XII. A Treatise on Justification by Faith; by 
A. Alexander, D.D. Pricesingle copy 7 cents; dozen 
75 cents; $5.50 per hundred. 

No. XIII. The Necessity of Atonement; by Rev. 
Wm. Symington. Price single copy 6} cents; dozen 
70 cents; $5.374 per hundred. 

No. XIV. The Nature, Extent, and Results of The 
Atonement; by Rev. Wm. Symington. Price single 
copy 10 cents; dozen $1.06}; per hundred $8. 

| No. XV. On the Intercession of Christ; by Rev 
Wm. Symiogton. Price single copy 6 cents; dozen 
67 cents; per hundred $5.25. 

Volume Edition.—Tracts No. I. to X. inclusive, are 
published in one volume, 12mo. Price $50 per hundred. 
Presbyteries and Auxiliary Socicties will be entitled 
to 5 per cent. discount from the above prices, provided 
the cash accompanies their orders. 

The publications of the Society may be had at their 
Depository, South East corner of Seventh and George 
streets, Philadelphia, and also at the following places : 

New York.—At the Bookstore of Robert Carter, 58 
Canal, corner of Mercer street. 

Pittsburg.—At the Bookstore of Patterson & In- 


ram. 
4 Richmond, Va.—At the Bookstore of Yale & Wyatt. 

Louisville, Ky.—Of the Rev. Joseph Huber. 

> Orders from a distanee should be addressed to 
Wu. S Marrren, Presbyterian Tract Depository, 
South-East corner of Seventh and George streets, 
Philadelphia. 

> Donations for the Socicty should be sent to A. 
W. Mitchell, M. D., Treasurer, Philadelphia. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, General Agent. 


®%; EW BOOKS.—Celestial Scenery, or the Wonders 
L of the Planetary System Displayed ; illustrating 
the perfections of Deity; by Thomas Dick, L.L. D. 
Barnes’ Notes on Corinthians.- Sermons, by the late 
Rev. Win. Nevins, D.D. The Life of Samuel Drew; 
also, An Original Essay on the Soul, by Samuel Drew. 
The Girl’s Reading Book, by Mrs. Sigourney. Let- 
ters on tho Early History of the Presbyterian Church, 
by Irving Spence Esq. Memoir of Rev. E. Lovejoy, 
with an Introduction, by John Quincy Adams. Fer 
sale by H. HOOKER, 

N. W. Corner Chesnat and Fifth sts., Philadelphia. 

1EW PUBLICATIONS.—De Lamartine’s Pilgrim- 

age to the Holy Land, new edition; the 14th vol. 
of Mrs. Sherwood’s Works, containing the Monk of 
Cimics, &e¢.; Ruschenberger’s Voyage Round the 
World; The Wondcrs of the Heavens, by Bradford, 
Ato.; Vethake’s Political Economy ; Cowper’s Homer’s 
[lliad, 2 vols; Carlyle’s History of the French Revolu- 
tion, 2 vols.; Specimens of Foreign Literature, from 
the French, 2 vols.; Steedman’s Travels in the Interior 
of Africa, 2 vols.; Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia, 
and the [oly Land, 2 vols.; The Reign of Grace, from 
its Rise to its Consummation, by A. Booth, author of 
Pedobaptism Examined, 1 vol. 12mo. Also, in press 
the Life of Mr. Hawkes. For sale by 
J. WHETHAM, 
march 24 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


OAF SUGAR.—1000 Loaves Sugar, of various 
qualities, steam refined; 12 bags very superior 
Old White Java Coffee, just received. 

Sap Sago Cheese.—400 pounds Sap Sago Cheese, of 
good quality, just received from Amsterdam. This 
article being scarce at the present time, those who 
wish to purchase will do well by applying soon. For 


le only at retail b 
a BALDWIN & COLTON, 
T’ca Dealers and Family Grocers, No. 244 Market st. 
above Scventh, South side, Philadelphia. march 24 


OLCOMBE’S JERSEY HAMS.—-100 Superior 
Jersey Hams, cured by Holcombe, near Lam. 
bertsville, ~ Jersey, from Jcrsey fed Pork, which 
for cut and quality cannot be excelled. For sale b 
JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, South West Corner of Dock 
and Second streets, Philadelphia. march 24, 


UST PUBLISHED and for sale, by H. Perxins, 
No. 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, The Know- 
ledge of One Another in the Future State, 47 p. 32mo. 
Celestial Scenery, or Wonders of the Planetary Sys- 
tem displayed, by Thomas Dick, L.L. D. The Ly- 
rist, containing a Selection of New Songs, Duetts, and 
Trios, from recent works of various Authors ; compiled 


and would not march—if at all—until the expiration 


from Jacksonville, informs us that the mail rider be- 
tween St. Augustine and Jacksonville had been killed 


of six weeks. ‘The counter order was doubtless occa- 


by Lowell Meson, and G. J. Webb, Professors ‘in the 
on Academy of Masie. march 24 
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_ and her husband, by the 


miled the day when: t 


¢ some parti 
can I wilful mo ourb 
| ranging o’er 


_ “While pausing on the verge 
earthly change, for much I dread 
. The storm clouds it may merge :— 


_ For must I not, in this farewell ; 
My youth’s calm morn resign, ’ 
To wander onward wearily— 
In the world’s glare to pine ? 
Here hath my spirit thrilled to strains 
Of pleasure’s varying choir, 
Yet echoed too the sadder tones 
Of melancholy’s lyre. 


_ Here have imagination’s hues 


things, 

‘While thought communed with yonder sky 
On faith’s immortal wings ;— 

y 

ful pride, 


prose 
Hath fancy’s wand su 


And here, oh, first my being’s depths 
_ Answered affection’s call, 
While sympathy’s blest atmosphere 
Life’s air pervaded all ;— 
_. Thus, ever from the world’s wide sea 
J’ve:turned, the peace goin 
Of thy dear shore, my faithful home, 
Nor thy in vain. 


_. Bat thoa wilt yield me re 
Strangers will own each scene, 
And I shall soon an alien|be_ .- 

Where as a child I’ve been. 

_ ‘They tell of distant scenes as fair, 
suns and skies as bright, 

Where flowers, and 

And birds, as well delight 


_ Here my heart’s history is portrayed 

As it can be no more ;-— 

LLife’s record on each object's traced 
Whose loss I now deplore. 


Yes, I must own the mournful truth, 
Which long I strove to hide— 

| can no resting place insure, 
Where pilgrims may abide. 

Pilgrims! that name inspireth hope 

blessings yet to come! 
Though telling of a wilderness, 
. Breathes it not too of home? 


_ Why should a pilgrim 
_.. Toiling o’er desert san 
Because he finds not citie 
Hath he no fatherland/? 
Why should an Alpine traveller mourn 
He may not sleep mid snows ? 
Awaits him not a home, where dwells 
No danger with repose ? 


Parent Divine! and shall thy child 
Murmur, if change blight calm ? 

In evil wilt thou not sustain, 
And soothe with heavenly balm ? 

Under the shadow of thy wing 
Doth not peace ever dwell ? 

And will not thine appraving smile 


Give joy unspeakable? 


And have I not a changeless home, 
By thee in heaven prepared ? 

A home where all is perfected— 
By perfect beings shared ? 

A rest remaining, knowing not 
The shadow of a cloud— . 
Where disappointment, care, exile, 
Ne’er spirit shroud— 


Where bloom immortal youth and joy, 
On all heaven’s seal = be 


n lament, 
fair 7 


The impress of my Father God— 
Stamp of Eternity ! 

Is not my fainting heart now cheered, 
By musing on the blest ? 

Life’s wearying way, refreshed with dew, 
Shed from yon home of rest ? 


ACCOUNT OF THE VERBETERING HUISEN, 
OR HOUSES OF DOMESTIC REFORMATION IN HOLLAND. 
There are, in most of the large cities in 

Holland, one or more institutions thus called, 


~ the object of which is, to confine and restrain 


any person, male or female, whose conduct 
is marked by any ruinous extravagance—and 
many a family has been| preserved from total 
loss by their salutary operation. 

They are placed under the immediate su- 
perintendence of the magistracy, and such 
obstacles are opposed to their abuse, that it 


_ jis not possible to place ary individeal in one 
‘of these houses, without showing ample cause 
for the co-ercion. 


Mynheer Van Der » who lived in 
1796, lived in fine style|on the Keizer Gragt, 
in Amsterdam, had a very modish wife, who 
dressed most extravagantly, played high, 
gave expensive routs, and showed every dis- 
position to help off with money, quite as fast 
as her husband ever gained it. She was 
young, handsome, vain,| and giddy ; and com- 
pletely the slave of fashion. 

Her husband had not the politeness to al- 
low himself to be ruined by her unfeeling fol- 
ly and dissipation—he| complained of her 
conduct to her parants, and nearest relations, 
whose advice was of no more avail than his 
own. Next he had recourse to a respectable 
minister of the Ludead. It was in vain to 
deny her money, for no tradesman would re- 
fuse to credit the elegant, the fascinating wife 
of the rich Van Der ——. 

Involved as the young lady was, in the vor- 
tex of fashionable dissipation, she had not 
yet ruined either her health or reputation— 
advice of his friend, 
M-k-r, determined to send her for six months 
to Verbetering Huisen. 

With the utmost secrecy, he laid before 
the municipal authorities, the most complete 
proofs of her wasteful extravagance, and in- 
corrigible levity, added|to which, sbe had re- 
cently attached herself to gaming with 
French officers of rank, who lay under an 
imputation of being remarkably expert in 
levying contributions. | She was already in 
debt upwards of thirty thousand florins to 
tradesmen, although her husband allowed her 
to take from his cashier a stipulated sum 
every month, which was more than compe- 
tent to meet the current expenses of his 
household, whilst to meet a loss which occur: 
red at play, her finest jewels were deposited 


security béing previously Jeft| 
hiscustody.. 
Her husband was full twenty. years older 
| them his volatile wife, of whom he was ration- 


4 


|with me and your children.” 


benevolent money-lender, 
‘the necessitous, upon | 


ally fond, and at whose reformation he aimed, 
before she was carried too far away by the 
stream of fashionable dissipation. 

Against his will, she had agreed to make 


[one of a party of ladies who were invited to a 


grand ball and supper, at the house of a 
woman of rank and faded character. _ 
Her husband, at breakfast, told her she 


| must change her course of life, or her extra-, 
|vagance would make him a bankrupt, and 


her children beggars. She began her usual 
playful way of answer—said ‘*‘ she certainly 
had been a little too thoughtless, and would 
soon commence a thorough reformation.” 
‘You must begin to-day, my dear,” said her 
husband, “‘ and, as a proof of your sincerity, I 
intreat you to drop the company of , and 
‘to spend your evening at home, this day, 
“Quite im- 
possible, my dear man,” said the modest wife 
in reply, “I have given my word and cannot 
break it.” ‘ Then,” said the husband, “ if 


|you go out this day, dressed, to meet tbat 


party, remember that for the next six months, 
these doors will be barred against your re- 
turn. Are you still resolved to go?’ ‘ Yes,” 
said the indignant lady, ‘‘ if they were to be 
for ever barred against me!” 

Without either anger or malice, Mynheer 
Van Der told her ‘* not to deceive her- 
self, for, as sure as that was her determina- 
tion, so sure would she find his foretelling 
verified.” She told him, “if nothing else 
had power to induce her to go, it would be 
his menace.” With this they parted, the 
husband to prepare the penitentiary chamber 
for his giddy young wife, and the latter to 
eclipse every rival at the ball that evening. 


To afford her a last chace of avoiding an 
ignominy which it pained him to inflict, he 
went to her once more to try to wean her 
from her imprudent course, and proposed to 
set off that evening for Zutphen, where her 
mother dwelt—but he found her sullen, and 
busied with milliners and dresses, and sur- 
rounded with all the paraphernalia of splen- 
did attire. | 

At the appointed hour, the coach drove to 
the door, and the beautiful woman (full dres- 
sed, or rather undressed,) tripped gaily down 
the stairs, and, stepping lightly into the 
coach, told the driver to stop at on the 
Keizer Gragt. It was then dark, and she 
was a little surprized to find the coach had 
passed through one of the city gates—the 
sound of a clock awoke her as from a dream. 
She pulled the check string, but the driver 
kept on—she called out, and some one behind 
the coach, told her in a suppressed voice, that 
she was a prisoner, and must be still. ‘The 
shock was severe, and she trembled in every 
limb, and was near fainting with terror and 
alarm, when the coach entered the gates of a 
Verbetering Huisen, where she was doomed 
to take up her residence. | 

The matron of the house—a grave, severe, 
yet a well-bred person—opened the door, and 
calling the lady by her name, requested her to 
alight. ‘* Where am I 1—in God’s name, tell 
me; and why am [ brought here?” ‘ You 
will be informed of every thing, madam, if 
you please to walk in doors.” ‘ Where is my 
husband 1” gaid she, in a wild afright, “ sure 
he will not let me be murdered?” ‘It was 
your husband who drove you hither, madam 
—he is now upon the coach box.” 

This intelligence was conclusive. All her 
assurance forsook her. She submitted to be 
conducted into the house, and sat pale, mute, 
and trembling—her face and her dress ex- 
hibiting the most striking contrast. 

The husband, deeply affected, first spoke— 
he told her “that he had no other means to 
save her from ruin, and he trusted the remedy 
would be effectual—and, when she quitted 
the retreat, she would be worthy of his es- 
teem.” 

She then essayed, by the humblest protes- 
tations, by tears and entreaties, to be permit- 
ted to return—and vowed that never more 
while she lived, would she offend him. ‘ Save 
me,” said she, “the mortification of this 
punishment, and my future conduct shall 
prove the sincerity of my reformation.” Not 
to let her off too soon, she was shown her 
destined apartment and dress, the rules of the 
house, and the order of her confinement dur- 
ing six months. She was completely over- 
powered with terror, and fell senseless on the 
floor. When she recovered she found her 
husband chafing her temples, and expressing 
the utmost anxiety for her safety. ‘I have 
been unworthy your affection,” said the fair 
penitent, ‘“ but spare me this ignominious 
fate—take me back to your home, and never 
more shall you have cause to reproach me.” 


Her husband, who loved her with unabated 
affection, notwithstanding all her levity, at 
last relented ; and the same coach drove her 
back to her home, where not onc of the do- 
mestics, (a trusty man servant excepted,) had 
the least suspicion of what had occurred. As 
soon as her husband led her to her apartment, 
she dropped on her knees, and implored his 
pardon ; told him the extent of all her debts, 
begged him to take her to Zutphen for a 
few weeks, and promised so to reduce her 
expenditure, as to make good the sums she 
had so inconsiderately thrown away. 

Allowing for the excessive terror she had 
felt when she found, instead of being driven 
to rout, she was proceeding round the 
ramparts, outside the city gates, which she 
could not overcome, she spent the happiest 
evening of her life, with her husband—and 
from that day she abandoned her former ca- 
reer of dissipated folly, and became all that 
her husband desired—a good wife and affec- 
tionate mother. 

There have been instances of persons be- 
ing confined for many years in these houses; 
mostly by coercion, but some voluntarily. 

An elderly man, who had acquired a com- 
petency, after he had retired from business, 
took to drinking, and that to an excessive de- 
gree—during which fits of intemperance, he 
made way with his property, and showed 
every symptom of spending or wasting all he 
had, and reducing himself and family tu beg- 
gary. 

His wife was advised to place her husband 
in the Verbetering Huisen—an act for which 
he thanked her, and acknowledged it was the 
only means by which he could be restrained 
from ruining himself. 

At the end of five months discipline, in a 
house where all his wants were supplied, and 
nothing debarred him but intoxicating liquors, 
he was deemed to be sufficiently reclaimed, 
and went back to his house, cured, as he 
hoped, of a vice that he had acquired in his 
youthful days. He did not feel the least an- 


Hinto that odioud ‘Vice, to send him beolt, and 


—but, by degrees, he fell off; and in less 


For a time, he maintained ‘his resolution 
than a year, he had become as bad as ever. } 
His family were grieved, but such was their | 
fondness for him, they would not again put} 
him in a state of restraint, lest their friends 
should reflect upon them, and impute their 
conduct to sordid motives alone. ) 

One day the old gentleman was missed, 
and the night passed without tidings ; the next 
morning the messenger from the Verbetering 
Huisen arrived with a note, informing his 
wife and family—* that feeling his own in- 
ability to conquer a propensity that was alike 
ruinous and unworthy of his age and former 
character, he had betaken himself to his old 
quarters, where he was determined to live 
and die, as he saw no other means of avoid- 
ing the ignominy of wasting his property, and 
making beggars of his family. 

In Holland, the age of majority of males 

is twenty-five years ; and if a young gentle- 
man is very incorrigible, his parants or guar- 
dians can place him in one of these institu- 
tions; and the same respecting young wo- 
men. 
A tradesman’s daughter in the Warmoe’s 
street, in 1803, formed an attachment to a 
married man. Her parents, with a view to 
save her from ruin, placed her in one of these 
houses for six months. Solitude and reflec- 
tion, and the religious lectures read to her by 
her minister, who was appointed to attend, 
wrought a change of sentiment; but the 
shock was so great, that she died soon after 
her release—a victim to her unfortunate pas- 
/sion. 

An English tradesman, who lived in the 
same street, had a wife who was rather too 
much addicted to drinking, and he placed her 
in one of these houses, but whether it was the 
confinement, or some extraneous causes, the 
unfortunate woman went raving mad, in 
which state she died. It is a curious fact, 
that, of the English who have been placed 
in this sort of houses, scarcely a single in- 
stance has occurred of any radical good being 
effected ; whilst of the native Dutch, in at 
least one half of the cases that had occurred 
in 1803, a radical cure had been effected. 

All these institutions are placed under the 
superintendence of the police ; most of them 
are provided with dark chambers for the con- 
finement of the refractory, and also a geesal 
pusal, or whipping post; but no one can be 
confined in the one, or whipped at the other, 
without an order from the magistrate—and 
the latter punishment must be applied in the 
presence of the visiters, and not by any ser- 
vant of the house, but the common execu- 
tioner, which inflictions are not held as infa- 
mous, or even dishonourable—and many in- 
stances have occurred, in which the great and 
opulent have had their children punished in 
this manner. 

During the prosperity of the Belgian re- 
public, these institutions were very beneficial 
to the community; but after its decline and 
fall, and the universal poverty which ensued, 
they became less an object of terior, as only 
the rich, and they were few indeed, could 
afford to pay for their relatives, to whom 
such coercion might have been useful. 

CLOCKS. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 

At St. Mary’s church, in Dantzic, West 
Prussia, is a large astronomical clock, made 
in the year 1470 by Hans Duringer, a native 
of that city. It has been stopped for more 
than three hundred years. When going, it 
showed not only the hours and days of the 
month, but also the nightly position of the 
planets, and was besides furnished with a 
variety of figures set in motion by the works 
within. The story goes that Duringer (who 
had obtained great celebrity by this master- 
piece of ingenuity) was invited by the citi- 
zens of Hamburgh to make one of the same 
kind for them. But the people of Dantzic, 
jealous that any other town should possess a 
clock equal to theirs, insisted on Duringer’s 
refusing the invitation, and finding that he 
could not be prevailed on to decline an hon- 
ourable and lucrative proposal, they put it out 
of his power to accept it, by barbarously de- 
priving him of his eyes. He did not long 
survive the melancholy condition to which he 
had been reduced by his wicked townsmen ; 
and shortly before his death the blind artist 
caused himself to be led to the clock which 
had proved so unfortunate to him, and which 
was then in regular motion as usual. Feeling 
among the wheels and springs which he so 
well understood, and whose arrangement he 
perfectly recollected, Duringer, with a pair of 
scissors, cut in two a single wire, of such im- 
portance that by dividing it the whole me- 
chanism was deranged, and the works could 
never again be made to move. All attempts 
to repair it have failed, and the clock is still 
silent and motionless though shown to stran- 
gers as one of the curiosities of Dantzic. 

Clocks have been in use at least a thousand 
years. It is related in an old chronicle that 
in 809 the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid (so well 
known to the readers of the Arabian Tales) 
presented to tke emperor Charlemagne of 
France a clock to which small bells were at- 
tached, and in which, precisely at the hour of 
twelve, figures came out from twelve little 
doors, and then retired again. 7 

In the city of Basil or Basle in Switzer- 
land, the clocks go an hour faster than else- 
where; for instance, when it is but one 
o’clock in all the villages around, it is exact- 
ly two at Basle. ‘This singular custom is 
dated, accordiny to tradition, about four hun- 
dred years ago, during a period of hostilities 
between the Swiss and their German neigh- 
bours on the other side of the Rhine, which 
is here crossed by a bridge. ‘The Germans 
had concerted a secret attack upon Basle, 
thinking to take the town by surprise in the 
middle of the night, and the signal for.assault 
was to be when the great clock in a tower at 
the Swiss end of the bridge should strike one. 
The artist who had the care of the clock, be- 
ing privately apprised of this design, caused 
the clock to be set forward; so that at the 
hour appointed by the assailants it struck two 
instead of one. In consequence of this the 
enemy, on hearing it, gave up the attempt ; 
thinking that they Were an hour too late, and 
that consequently their enterprise would not 
succeed. In commemoration of this deliver- 
ance, the clocks of Basle have ever since 
struck two instead of one, being always kept 
an hour in advance. 

The patriotic clock maker, whose device 
had saved the city, afterwards constructed a 
wooden head representing that of a Swiss 
warrior, and placed it near this memorable 
clock, by the machinery of which it is made 
to loll out its tongue every minute in derision 
of its ancient enemy whose territory begins at 
the other end of the bridge. ‘This head has 


ger, or resentment, but, on the contrary, told 
his wife and sons, if he should again relapse 


ously thrusting out its tongue at the Germans 


for more than four centuries: the people of 
Basle seeming to think that so excellent a 


joke cannot be too often repeated. | 


‘In the court-yard of the palace of Versailles 
is a large clock with only one hand. It is 
called ‘the king’s death clock,’ and contains 
no works inside, but consists of a face or dial 


‘in the form of a sun, surrounded by rays ex- 


tending to the hour and minute figures. On 
the death ofa king of France the hand is set 
to the moment when he breathed his last, and 
it remains unaltered during the whole of the 
next reign, and till his successor has also 
ceased to live. ‘The custom originated with 
Louis the Thirteenth, and continued till the 
Revolution. It was revived on the death of 
the Eighteenth Louis, and the hand still con- 
tinues fixed on the precise moment of that 
monarch’s death.—Religious Magazine. 


PIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE SWISS. 


It is the custom in the valleys of the can- 
ton of Berne, whenever the father of a family 
builds a house, and the walls are raised to 
their full height, to request the minister of 
the parish to pray to God inside. ‘The work- 
men, and such as are to assist in finishing the 
house, meet together, and unite in thanking 
the Lord for his care hitherto, and entreat a 
continuance of it, through the more danger- 
ous part that remains. ‘ This prayer,” ob- 
serves M. Paulet, the pastor of Coutelary, 
‘when made in faith, redoubles one’s 
strength, and removes all fear of danger.” 
‘If God be for us, who can be against us ?” 
observed an old carpenter to the same minis- 
ter, when he advised him not to expose him- 
self too incautiously. A blessing terminates 
this pious ceremony ; the workmen return to 
their labours, and the noise of hammers be- 
gins to be heard again. How pleasing it is 
to see a practical acknowledgment of the 
truth, ‘* Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it.” 

The following custom is also general among 
the inhabitants of the Alps. ‘The shepherd’s 
horn in the Alpine regions is the signal for a 
solemn and religious duty, and is used for a 
much more noble purpose than the mere re- 
turn of the cattle from their pasturage. When 
the sun has quitted the valley, and his lin- 
gering beams still cast a glow of fading light 
on the snowy summits of the mountains, the 
shepherd, whose hut is placed on the highest 
Alp, grasps his horn, and pronounces, through 
his speaking trumpet, the solemn injunction 
to the world below, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord.” 
Every shepherd in the neighbourhood, who 
catches this sound in succession, repeats the 
same sentence at the door of his cabin. Thus, 
perhaps, for a quarter of an hour, the cliffs 
and rocky precipices fling to each other oft 
repeated echoes of the sublime “ Praise ye 
the Lord.” A solemn stillness succeeds the 
last reverberation ; and all kneel bare headed, 
and in silent devotion, till darkness rests upon 
the earth, and veils the towering mountains. 
Again the horn sounds, and the peaceful, so- 
cial ‘ good night!’ once more awakens the 
echoes. Hills, vales, and rocky cliffs, and all, 
sink to rest.—Oriental Key to the Scriptures. 


KNOWING YOUR MAN. 


The following capital anecdote is from the 
Boston Times: 

The recent tragic affair at Washington, 
which should fill the mind of every one with 
indignatiou and sorrow, reminds me of a little 
anecdote of the late Judge Thatcher, of Maine, 
who was for many years a member of Congress 
and associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. He was challenged ona cer- 
tain occasion by, I think, a member of Con- 
gress. The Judge was not deficient in true 
courage, but his principles were decidedly 
opposed to duelling. ‘I will go and consult 
my wife,” replied he, “ and if she will consent 
I will fight you.” ‘* You are a coward,” re- 
plied the challenger. ‘ Very well,” said the 
Judge, “ you knew I was, or you never would 
have challenged me.” 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The first meeting for the season was held 
on Monday evening. Sir John Barrow, Esq., 
Vice President, in the chair. 

Capt. Washington announced that Capt. 
Zartmann, of the Danish service, had recently 
learnt that on the east coast of Greenland, in 
65 N. lat. a large stone with an inscription 


tured, had been placed there by the crew of 
the Liloise, French exploring vessel, supposed 
to have been lost in the year 1633-4. A 
handsome reward had been offered to bring it 
to Fredricstadt, as the inscription probably 
contained some account of their fate. He 
also announced that the survey betwixt the 
Euxine and Caspian seas had been completed 
on the 21st of October last, and that the diffe- 
rences between the levels, which had been 
variously stated as 2, 3, or 400 feet, had been 
determined as the Caspian 101 feet below the 
level of the Black Sea. 

A communication was read from Capt. 
Harris, giving an account of the singular 
eruption of or emigration of the boors from 
the borders of the colonies to the north and 
north-east of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
abandonment of the colony and their native 
land by the old Dutch colonists and their de- 
scendants, was scarcely paralleled. The total 
number of emigrants exceeded 6000, with 
1000 wagons, and their inducement for chang- 
ing their locality for some other spot, where 
they might be without British power, and form 
an independent community, was ascribed to 
several causes, as the loss of property from 
the emancipation of their slaves, the inse- 
eurity of the eastern frontier, and the Caffre 
war. ‘They had encountered a great deal of 
opposition from the native tribes, and had a 
series of skirmishes, in which they had lost a 
large quantity of flocks, but defeated them 
with great slaughter ; and, at the last account, 
600 farmers were about to proceed to the re- 
sidence of the chief, to subdue him, and sub- 
vert his authority. ‘The emigrants had formed 
a kind of republic, and chosen as governor an 
old and experienced field cornet. 

Mr. Polack, who had resided in-New Zea- 
land for upwards of six years, also gave some 
particulars relative to the natives of that coun- 
try, confirming the accounts of their cannibal- 
ism given by previous writers. In the south 
the practice of eating human flesh was stated 
to be common, whilst in the north it is uncom- 
mon, the natives being ashamed that it should 
be known to Europeans, and concealing it as 
much as possible. The meeting adjourned to 
January 22d. 


Baron Trenck’s prison is now occupied by 
the Bishop of Cologne. Will the ecclesiastic 


been repaired, renewed, and kept contemptu- 


make as good a story out of his confinement | 
as the Baron did? 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Falling Stones.—An account was received 
from Brazil of the appearance of a meteor of 
extraordinary brightness, as large as the bal- 
loons used by e#ronauts. It was seen for more 
than sixty leagues in the province of Ceara ; 
and over the village of Macao, at the entrance 
of the Rio Assu; it burst with a noise like 
thunder, and an immense quantity of stones 
fell from it, in a line extending more than ten 
leagues. The largest portion fell at the en- 
trance of the dwellings, and buried them- 
selves several feet in the sand. No human 
life was lost, but many oxen were killed, and 
others severely hurt. ‘The weight of those 
taken out of the sand varied from one to 
eighty pounds.—Liverpool Chronicle. 


Influence of the Moon on Timber.—A very 


Pa AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 

and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 

scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 

pies or a less number. 


All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to b 


SOLOMON ALLEN, 
No. 117 Chesnut street 


S UPERIOR FAMILY FLOUR.—New York Canal 
Flour, of the most approved brands, in barrels 
and half barrels, prime Ohio Flour, and superfine Lan- 
caster Flour, delivered to any part of the city free of 
charge, and warranted to give satisfaction. For sale 
at the Temperance Grocery and Tea Store, 8. W. cor- 
ner of Dock and Second streets, Ee b 
feb 10 JAMES R. WEBB. 


PS SPERM CANDLES.—Fifty Boxes 

of Robison’s Polished Sperm Candles, a beautiful 
article. Just received 30 Boxes Fine Powchong Tea— 
of the “Chulan” mark—rose flavour, and ih conve- 
nient packages of about 25 pounds. This Tea is con- 
sidered by good judges superior to any other in the 
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upon it had been seen, which, it was conjec- | ,, 


intelligent gentleman, named Edmonstone, 
who was for nearly thirty years engaged in 
cutting timber in Demerara, and who made 
a number of observations on trees during that 
period, says, that the moon’s influence on 
trees is very great. So observable is this, 
that if a tree be cut down at full moon, it will 
immediately split, as if torn asunder by the 
influence of great external force. They are 
likewise attacked much earlier by the rot 
than if allowed to remain to another period 
of the moon’s age. ‘Trees, therefore, which 
are intended to be applied to durable pur- 
poses, are cut only during the first and last 
quarters of the moon; for the sap rises to the 
top of the tree at full moon, and falls in pro- 
portion to the moon’s decrease. 


Natural Coke.—-The Richmond Inquirer 
states that experiments have recently been 
made, in the foundry of that city, upon speci- 
mens of natural coke found in Chesterfield 
County, Va. On one occasion, by the use of 
this coke, 1200 pounds of iron brought from 
the mine near Fredericksburg, were fused in 
one hour 39 minutes, and the castings there- 
from were uncommonly smeoth. ‘The fire is 
represented as having been intensely hot, and 
no doubt seems to be entertained that this 
coke will admirably answer the purpose of 
smelting iron. It is considered a very valu- 
able discovery, and thus far confined to this 
country. 


Ancient Punishments.—The Whirligig.— 
Formerly, said Captain Grose, a very common 
punishment for trifling offences by suttlers, 
Jews, bawling women, and such offenders, 
was the whirligig—a kind of a circular 
wooden cage turned on a pivot, and when 
set in motion, whirled round with such amaz- 
ing velocity, that the délinquent soon became 
extremely sick. 


Incombustible Thatch.--It has been proved 
by repeated experiments that straw, saturated 
with a solution of line, or common whitewash, 
is incombustible. This fact is of great im- 
portance to the rural population, especially as 
thatch is thus not only rendered fire proof, 
but much more durable. A solution of alum 
has been tried, but being soluble, the rain de- 
stroys its virtues. 


The average value of the total amount of 
grain raised in Great Britain and Ireland, is 
£134,000,000, or about $594,000,000; viz— 
of wheat, £50,000,000, barley, £18,000,000, 
and of oats, £66,000,000. 

The value of potatoes is stated to be up- 
wards of £20,000,000, or about $89,000.000. 

‘The annual quantity of sheeps wool, long 
and short, is estimated at 246,700,000 Ibs. 
and its value at £13,979,176, or about $65,.- 
068,000. | 


OUNT JOY INSTITUTE.—The Mount Joy 
Institute is located in the pleasant village of 
Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa. twelve miles from 
Lancaster city, on the Harrisburg Rail Road, and 
about seven hours’ ride from the city of Philadelphia, 
and two hours from Harrisburg, with each of which, 
and with Lancaster, there is a daily communication ; 
having adjoining to the buildings an open woodland of 
about seven acres for a play ground. The formation of 
moral character, taking the Bible as the guide; the 
development of the mental faculties; and the cultiva- 
tion of those habits that may tend to success in life 
will be the objects sedulously pursued in this Institute. 
The Principal and Proprietor of the Institute has had 
near twenty years’ practical expcrience in teaching ; 
the last seventeen of which he has been the Principal 
of an Academy for Boys in Philadelphia. ‘The course 
of studies will embrace a full course of Mathematics, 
with the Greek, Latin, German, and French languages. 
TERMS. 
The school year will be divided into two sessions, of 
five calendar months each, the first commencing on 
the first of May, and the second on the first of Novem. 


r. 
The charge for board, washing, lights, fuel, and tui- 
tion in all the English and Classical studies, per ses- 
sion, payable in advance, will be $80 00 
For Modern Languages, each, 10 00 
Charge for bed and bedding, : 5 00 

The Principal will be aided by teachers of ability 
and experience. A record of the standing of each pu- 
pil in studies and behaviour will be kept, and a copy 
sent to the parents at the middle and end of each ses- 
sion. Each article of clothing should be marked with 
the owner’s name entire, afd each pupil furnished with 
towels and basin. A public examination will be held 
at the close of each session. 

J. H. BROWN, Principal. 
_ ‘TESTIMONIALS. 
Cedar Hill, near Mount Joy, Feb. 12th, 1838. 

Mr. J. H. Brown, Dear Sir :—Understanding that 
you purpose to establish a Seminary for the education 
of young gentlemen in this vicinity, allow me to say, 
that from several years’ personal knowledge of your 
views of education, and also of your practical success, 
I feel entire confidence in cordially recommending 
your “ Institute” to the favourable attention of all who 
desire to give their sons a thorough, useful, and Chris- 
tian education. : N. DODGE, A. M. 

Principal of Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute. 

Puivapeveuia, Feb. 13, 1838.—Mr. J. H. Brown has 
been an instructor of youth in this city for the last 
seventeen vears, and has acquired the reputation of a 
successful teacher, and thorough disciplinarian. When-. 
ever I have visited his Seminary, I have been highly 
gratified with the order, quiet, and cheerfu! industry 
manifested by his pupils. As many of his pupils have 
been under his instruction for six or seven years—as 
the average attendance of his pupils for many years 
past has been about seventy, and from families of high 
respectability, it can easily be seen in what light he is 
estimated. 

Upon the religious interests of the School, and upon 
the manners and habits of the learners, his attention 
has been faithfully bestowed. 

Although his removal from the city will be a loss to 
the church of which he was a member, and Trustee, 
and to the Sunday school, of which he was superinten- 
dent, and to the Tract and other Societies, as well as 
to many families who have cordially patronised him, 
still it is believed that the Institution at Mount Joy, of 
which he is about to take the charge, will be of great 
importance to the interests of Education in the State, 
and will open a wide sphere of usefulness. : 

ALBERT JUDSON, 
Pastor of the Ist Presb. Church, Southwark. 

Circulars with Testimonials, and further details, may 
be had by application at the Institute, or to John Eas- 
ter, Esq. Baltimore, or A. Flint, No. 42 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia. | 

N. B. The Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute is with- 
in a mile distant, affording an opportunity for brothers 
and sisters to reside near each other. 
march 17—8t* 


EMOVAL.—Grorce W. Donouve, Bookseller and 

Stationer, has removed from No. 13, to No 22, 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, directly opposite 
his old stand; where persons wishing to purchase 
Theological, Classical, Sunday School, and Miscella. 


market. For sale by the box, or at retail in smal} 
papers of 6 and 12 ounces. | 

BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Tca Dealers and Temperance Grocers, No. 244 Market 
street, Philadelphia. 


1 EW WORK.—McCuenn & Co., three doors below: 
a Eighth in Chesnut street, Philadelphia, have for: 
sale Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands,. 
by John Williams, of the London Missionary Society-. 
Also the following theological works. The Fretestant, 
by W. McGavin; Mosheim’s Church History; Sud- 
dard’s British Pulpit; System of Theology, by Johm 
Dick, D. D.; Baxter’s Works ; Sale’s Koran; Horne’s 
Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 


BINGTON FEMALE SEMINAR Y—Under the 
care of Rev. Rosert Steet.—This Institution is 
located in the pleasant and healthy village of Abington, 
near Philadelphia, and has been in successful operation 
for nearly four years. The pupils are reccived into 
the family of the Principal, and are treated in cvery re- 
spect as his ‘own children. The government of the 
school is strict, but parental ; and the utmost attention 
is paid, not only tu the cultivation of the intellect, but 
to the moral training of the youth, and the formation 
of such habits of industry and economy us will prepare 
for usefulness in after life. The branches taught are 
Orthography ; Reading; Writing; Arithmetic; Eng- 
lish and Latin Grammar ; Rhetoric; History, Ancient 
and Modern; Chemistry; Philosophy; Astronomy, 
with the Use of the Globes ; and the Latin Language. 
Particular attention will be paid to Composition and 
Letter Writing. A ‘Teacher of Music has been cn- 
gaged who will reside in the family, and thus furnish 
every facility for acquiring a knowledge of this branch 
of an accomplished education. 
The terms for Boarding, Washing, and Tuition, 
will be one hundred and fifty dollars per annum. Mu- 
sic furty dollars. Books and Stationery furnished at 


the lowest prices. 
ROBERT STEEL, Principal. 
[> The summer session will commence on the Ist — 
day of May, when a few more pupils can be accom- 
modated. March 3—8t 


HILOMATHEAN INSTITUTE.—A Scnoot For 
THE EDUCATION oF Girs of the age of eleven 
and upwards, at No. 220 Race street, below Seventh, 
Philadelphia, fronting Franklin Square. The course 
will embrace ANcieENT anpD Mopern Laneuacess, Sct- 
ENCES, AND Literature. Professor G. O. Ebeke, from 
Germany, and for some time teacher of Modern Lan- 
guages in the University of New York, will be associ- 
ated with the subscriber, and give instruction in 
German, French, Spanish, and Italian. 3 
| J. H. AGNEW, 

Formerly Professor of Ancient Languages and Lite- 
rature, Newark College. 

Rererences.—Rev’d Cornelius C. Cuyler, D.D., John 
McDowell, D.D., Albert Barnes, J. Waterman, G. W. 
Bethune, John L. Grant, Henry A. Boardman, Thomas 
Hoge, J. Todd, John Chambers, Robert Adair, and 
Thomas Brainerd. Prof. H. Vethake, Prof. Jacob 
Greene, Judge J. Kennedy, Judge G. Mallery, Matthew 
Newkirk, M. B. Denman, John B. Trevor, M. W. 
Baldwin, Thomas Elmes, Ambrose White, William 
Buehler, Thomas Earpe, Robert Earpe, John Wiegand, ~ 
G. W. Fobes, Martin Thayer, G. W. McClelland, James 
Bruen, and Frederick A. Packard, Esquires. James 
Todd, ee Gen. W. Darrach, M. D. 

feb 17—t 


OURTEENTH VOL., MRS. SHERWOOD’S 
WORKS.—Just published and for sale by H. 
Prrxins, No. 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Sherwood’s Works, vol. 14, containing The Monk of 
Cinnies; The Rosary ; The Roman Baths; Saint Hos- 
pice; The Violet Leaf; and The Convent of St. Clair. 
The History of Amelia, by Henry Fielding, Esq., with 
illustrations, by George Cruikshank. Letters on the 
Early History of the Presbyterian Church in America; 
addressed to the late Rev. Robert M. Laird, by Irving 
Spence, Esq., of Snowhill, Maryland, with a Sketch of 
the Life of the Author, and a Selection from his Reli- 
gious writings. The Principles of Political Economy ; 
by Henry Vethake, L L. D., Professor in the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania ; in 1 vol. 8vo. march 6 


SALMS AND HYMNS.—Psalms and Hymns, 
approved by the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and published for their benefit, both 
large and small size, and in fine and plain binding, 
may constantly be had at the Bookstore of 
HOOKER & BYINGTON, 
N. W. Corner of Chesnut & Fifth strect, Philadelphia. 


J EMOVAL.—J. Wuetuam has removed, (from his 

late stand 22 South Fourth street,) to No. 144 

Chesnut street, one door east of the American Sunday 
School Union. feb 17—3m 


HEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS.—Herman Hooker, Book- 
seller and Stationer, corner of Chesnut and Fifth 
streets, Philadelphia, has for sale Standard Theological 
Books, a complete assortment of School and Classical 
Books, from the Elementary School to the College Text 
Books, also an extensive and valuable collection of Mis- 
cellaneous Books, which he offers at very low prices. 
All the new publications received as soon as issued 
from the press. Clergymen, school teachers, and 
school directors, and all the friends of literature, are 
invited to look over his stock. Orders from clerical 
friends at a distance will be answered on the most ac- 
commodating terms. Scott’s, Henry’s, Gill’s, Clarke’s, 
and Gilderstone’s Commentary on the Bible. Bibles 
of every variety, from folio size to smallest 32mo., or 
pocket size, in every variety of binding. School Books 
of cvery kind used in the United States, furnished in 
any quantity at lowest wholesale prices. Teachers, 
especially, will find it to their interest to examine the 
stock of this EsTABLIsiMENT. Alsc, a complete assort- 
ment of SrationEry. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE.—The Winter Term 
will close on the 4th of April; and the Summer 
Term of twenty-one weeks, will open on the 3d of May. 
All the ordinary branches of an Academical and Col-~ 
legiate course are taught—also, the German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish Languages. Manual Labour, in 
shops and gardens, is furnished to such students as 
desire it, and the value of it is deducted off the bills. 
Charges.—For boarding, tuition, rooms, library, fa- 
cilities for work, $128 per annum—summer term, $62, 
half in advance. ‘Those entering before the middle 
are charged boarding for the actual time, and tuition 
for the whole term. ‘Those who enter at and after the 
middle, half tuition, and for the actual time boarding. 
Evidence of good moral character must be farnished: . 
and for youths entering, written directions as to their 
studies. 
For further particulars inquire for a pamphlet re- 
port at the Bookstore South-East Corner of Seventh and 
George streets, or of the President. 


Easton, Pa. March 5. GEO. JUNKIN. 


DUCATION.—Wantep imMepiaTELy, by a young 
gentleman from one of the New England Col- 
eges, a situation for a fair compensation, as Teacher, 
either in a private family. or as an Assistant or Princi- 
pal in an Academy. The most unquestionable testi. 
monials as to character and qualifications will be given. 
A line addressed through the Post Office to a reacnErR, 
No. 210 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, will receive im- 
mediate attention. march 17—3t 


OMMENTARIES ON THE SCRIPTURES— 
Gill’s Commentary on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, 9 vols. 4to; Henry's do. 6 vols. royal 8vs ; Seott’s 
do, 6 vols. do. ; do. do. 3 vols. do.; Patrick, Lowth, and 
Whitby’s do, 6 vols. 4to; Clark’s, do. 4 vols. reyal 8vo ; 
Comprehensive, do. do. ; Hewlett’s do. 3 vols. 4to; Ged- 
des, do. do; Dr. Oyley and Mants, do. 2 vols. do.; 
Doddridges do. on the New Testament, 1 vol. royal 
8vo; Burkitt’s do. 2 vols. do.; Townsend's do. 1 vol. 
do.; G n Job; Hodge on Romans; Stewart on the 
Hebrews; @o. on the Romans; Leighton on St. Peter ; 
Bridges on the 119th Psalms ; McKnight’s Harmony of 
the Gospels, 2 vols; Newcombe’s do. } vol; Newcombe 
on Ezekiel; do. on the Minor Prophets ; Campbell on 
the Gospels, 2 vols; Barnes’ Notes, &c. with a large 
assortment of Theological and Classical Books for sale 
at the lowest prices, by J. WHETHAM, 


neous 8, will be supplied on the most liberal terms, | 
and at the lowest prices, march 10—tf 


144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


ON THE SABBATH MORWING.—A SONNET. 
cotter sings the linnet from thé thorn ; 
sley-lark warbles in «tone less shrill. 
Have bushed their downy) wings 
‘first morn arose 
« late voldme, entitled Ulustrations of Scripture. 
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